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CHOICE BITS OF THURINGIA: EISENACH AND WARTBURG. 


AMONG the choice and favored spots of the old 
world, none is more charming than the ancient 
Thuringian Wald, distant only a few hours from 
Cologne and Frankfort and within an easy railway 
journey of both Berlin and Dresden. A good pe- 
destrian may walk over the whole district in a 
fortnight, or may find fascination enough in the beau- 
tiful scenery and charming associations to keep him 
lingering in its towns a month or more. 

The country is full of traditional and historic interest, 
coming down from the Saxon Conquest to the Reforma- 
tion. It had its share of border chieftains and robber 
knights; battles for freedom were fought on its yellow 
meads ; and when, in the thirteenth century, the old 
poet gathered up the song fragments of Germany, the 
Thuringian Irmenfredie, who had fought valiantly for 
liberty, found his place in the Lay of the Niebelungen 
among the heroes of northern antiquity. Nowhere 
else do traditions follow each other so rapidly. This 
is the same road along which Elizabeth of Hungary 
was brought in her silver cradle to become the betrothed 
bride of the boy Duke of Thuringia, and Tannhauser 
and the Golden Venusberg gave place to the story of a 
life more touching in its stern realities than is to be 
found in any other chronicle of the medieval church. 
At a fountain in the woods she fed the poor; at a 
bridge near by the bread was changed to flowers, and 
the time was when crosses and shrines commemorated 
other marvelous events ; but after Martin Luther went 
down the same road, carrying with him the newly- 
translated Testament, the crosses and shrines disap- 
peared, and the good deeds of the real women have 
outlived a mere belief in the supernatural traditions of 
the medieval church, leaving after them, however, a 
delightful fragrance of poetry and romance. 

Few places cradle more poetic memories, for not even 
in Provence did the flower of chivalry blossom in more 
luxuriant beauty. The Landgraves, living in semi- 
regal state on their castled heights, surrounded by 


THE WARTBURG. 


bands of minstrels, had leisure to cultivate every ro- 
mantic outgrowth of the Crusades, and to the Minne- 
singers of Thuringia, Germany largely owes that sudden 
and magical outburst of song, which made the Suabian 
period an era of extraordinary poetical development. 
Every old burg is a storehouse of romance and not a 
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mountain stream or wild glen but has a tale to tell of 
crusading days, when minstrels held tournaments of 
song in the great halls, and Walter von der Vogelwiedie 
sang his quaint, sweet lays in “‘ peasant’s hut and 
baron’s hall.’’ 

Feudalism and the medieval church struck their roots 
deep into the soil, and traces of their strength still re- 
main in the walls of old monasteries and gigantic 
castles. There are the Wartburg, Rheinhaalsbrunnen, 
Altenstein and the Dree Gliicke ; and farther on, luring 
travelers from beaten paths, across green meadows and 
classic streams, are the quaint towns of Fulda, Erfurt 
and Marburg, rich in gray nunneries, monastic shrines 
and wonderful cathedrals. Later on, this home of me- 
dieval art and tradition became the shelter of Protest- 


crowded hotels are unknown, only moderate wardrobes 
required, and comfortable dinners served at any hour. 

One beside the writer has reason to appreciate just 
such a condition of happiness when the most charming 
of tours was made, with a know ledge that all trouble- 
some luggage was safely stored in a neighboring city 
beyond the range of personal responsibility, and there 
was nothing to interfere with the pleasure of gratifying 
any harmless piece of spasmodic enthusiasm for a bit of 
old wall, Druidic stones, kirmes or village dance within 
a distance of twelve miles or more. 

The theme is fruitful enough for a chapter, but we 
must go back to Eisenach, the once flourishing capital 
of the Thuringian Wald. It is one of the most pictur- 
esque of medieval towns, nestled down within the 
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BIRTHPLACE OF SEBASTIAN BACH, EISENACH. 


antism in its birth, and the centre of a fierce political 
and religious activity ; and though its fires have burned 
low, and polemics and religion are nowhere more quiet 
and at rest, the record of the struggle remains. No 
other. place is so deeply identified with Luther. Nearly 
the whole of his life was passed within walking distance 
of Eisenach. At Erfurt he put on the cowl; across the 
fields he traveled, a monk, from one religious house to 
another ; in the Augustinian Convent are the cell and 
silent confessional that witnessed his fiercest spiritual 
struggles ; in the Altenstein woods he was captured 
and in the Wartburg he translated the New Testament. 

The most central place in which to settle down, 
gather up stores of legendary knowledge and make ex- 
cursions into the surrounding neighborhood is Eisenach, 
the ancient capital of the Thuringian Wald. If one has 
gone through the summer crowds of Switzerland, no- 
thing is half so grateful as a sleepy old town where 


shadow of the three hills, and watched over by the 


square towers of an old castle. Some one has called it 
“the gateway to an ancient civilization,’’ which is a 
very grandiloquent thing to say of the sleepy old place, 
and had its origin, no doubt, in the fact that it was 
built on the site of an ancient village of huts, and was 
the most important of the communities ruled over by 
barbaric chiefs long before the invasion of Drusus. 
‘Many years ago it had a large trade in woolens, but 
its commercial animation, like its political and theolo- 
gical activity, has almost disappeared, and there is 
nothing to remind one of the existence of this money- 
getting century. The railroad runs through from 
Frankfort to Leipzig, but the rush of travel never 
comes near it, and sight-seers only stop long enough to 
make a hurried visit to the castle, catch the next train, 
and go on to Saxon Switzerland or elsewhere. Never- 
theless, Eisenach is full of interest and beauty, and has 
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THE LUTHER ROOM. 


memories that cannot be destroyed so long as its old 
towers last. It was the birthplace of Heinrich von 
Ofterdingen, the greatest of Minnesingers, and the home 
of Sebastian Bach, the mighty master of fugues. On 
a green slope outside its walls Fritz Reuter lived and 
died, and the names of two beautiful women— Elizabeth 
of Hungary and the Princess of Darmstadt—complete 
the circle of its associations. 

Once it was an important post-town, where the stage 
stopped on its way to Leipzig, and at the time of fairs 
was gay with strangers and traffickers from all parts of 
the world. It boasts of having entertained emperors 
in the days of the Hohenstaufens, and old foresters tell 
marvelous tales of game shot by the great Conrad and 
greater Friederich ; but it is no longer visited by such 
royal personages, and the rambling old streets are 
dreamy and quiet enough, and so little have they 
changed Heinrich von Ofterdingen might still find his 
way to the Inn of Henry of Heilgrof, and the saintly. 
Elizabeth go in and out of the gates and see the same 
hungry poor to feed among the peasants of the hills. 

The people in and about this ancient town are as un- 
changed as their surroundings. They have stern blue 
eyes, ruddy hair and large bodies, like the sturdy race 
that won its freedom in the old Leutenburger forest a 
thousand years ago. They tell how their fathers culti- 
vated the land long before the days of Charlemagne, 
and declare with true Teutonic pride that occupations 
have descended from father to son through numberless 
generations. The work of centuries, however, has 
neither improved their condition nor increased their 
possessions. Driven into poverty by taxes, tolls and 
penalties, life among them has very little of the ideal 


charm found in the delightful stories of German writers. 
But the women, upon whom the worst evil falls, arouse 
all our commiseration. For reasons quite incompre- 
hensible to an American, they are taxed to more than 
their share of the drudgery of life. If only one of two 
can ride, it is certain to be the man who mounts the 
cart and the woman carries the biggest bundle of wood 
and plows the toughest acre. Their strength and 
hardihood seem wonderful, and the toil that would 
kill an American woman of the same class apparently 
makes no impression upon their hardy Saxon organi- 
zation, inured through many generations to the work 
of the field. What struck me most was their toil-worn 
faces and heavy tread, like the oxen they drive ; and 
what must be rather a mournful reflection to all who 
have lived among them, they are rarely, by any chance, 
lifted above the toilsome sphere in which they were 
born. ‘ We are always at work,”’ said an old peasant of 
the hills, ‘‘and our children will be as poor as we are, 
unless we go to America, where there is no conscription 
and no taxes.’’ The tears rolled down her weather- 
beaten cheeks, and the young girl by her side had a 
face to haunt one for days, 

‘* My mother is very tired,’’ she said, in her pretty 
German, trying to be eheerful. ‘‘ We work so hard 
every day, and now my brother has just been drawn 
and taken to the Rhine, and it will be hard getting on 
when the winter comes.’’ It told the story of more 
than half the peasantry, and was a condition of things 
to make one aggressively patriotic. 

‘* Blessings,’”? I said to myself, ‘‘upon a country 
where wars come seldom; where there are no ques- 
tionable territories to protect, and where old, worn-out 
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THE INNER COURT, WARTBURG. 


systems do not crush the poor into worse poverty. 
Perhaps Miss Muloch is right. Only in the country 
of Virgil does life remain pastoral still. The reaper, 
with his hook, and the women, who toil among the 
trailing vines and sing to get a blessing on their work, 
have a charm of the old classic times not found among 
the field laborers of the North.”’ 

It is only fair, however, to say that this life of hard 
work seems to sit more lightly upon the younger gener- 
ations. Educated to habits of industry, their leisure is 
only a change of work. Watching the cows or walking 
for pleasure, their knitting needles keep time to their 
steps; or, as we oftener saw in Germany, groups of 
gossips, young and old, sitting together at evening in 
front of their doors, their hands always busy as their 
tongues, and the long blue stockings lengthening out 
with a rapidity astonishing to our half-indolent way 
of doing what we consider very lazy work. Some- 
times we lingered long enough to take in the group, 
and now and then would catch faces of simple, noble 
beauty, worthy of Jean Paul’s ideal German Madchen. 
I shall never forget one of these faces, which I once 
saw in a little out-of-the-way German town, far up 
among the hills, and where there was plenty of pictur- 
esque beauty to remember; but the one picture that 
lasted longest, and now comes oftenest to my mind, 
was the peasant girl’s face, with its unconscious beauty 
and noble simplicity. She had never been five miles 
away from her native village ; the background to her 
life was the simple house and beautiful fields where she 
did her daily work, and the visions of her future had 
not, perhaps, stretched beyond the boundary of the 
hills ; yet I never looked into her face, or heard her 


sweet German voice, without feeling that the tenderest 
threads of romance had been woven into her history. 

United with their simple beauty one often finds a cer- 
tain charm and witchery of manner that seems to lie 
wholly in the entire absence of all affectation and pre- 
tense. They make no attempt to imitate the manners 
and dress of another sphere. The distinctions of rank 
are too marked to admit of social ambitions, and they 
are apparently too well contented with their peasant 
ways, pretty turbans and bright aprons, to envy those 
beyond them the elegance of their hats and feathers. 

Notwithstanding a life of hard work, the peasants of 
Germany are lovers of fun, and to see them at a kirmes 
or village rejoicing, we realize how such merry-makings 
may compensate them for days of toil. They tell you 
their forefathers danced on the same green under the 
trees, and seem as proud of their traditional amuse- 
ments as of their hereditary occupations ; and, though 
some of its features are Arcadian enough to suit an an- 
cient race, we doubt if the grave old Thuringians, even 
at the summer zewein, had any such rollicking fun as a 
kirmes displays. 

None, perhaps, but a nation of Germans could enter 
heartily into a scene such as Teniers depicts in his 
‘“* Bauerhochzeit,”” but with them the spirit of fun is so 
contagious, I once heard a German say, the picture 
would start his feet dancing, whether he willed or not, 
were there a village green near and a pretty peasant 
girl within sight. 

The kirmes takes place immediately after harvest, 
and is the favorite feast of the Thuringians. The peas- 
ant girls are dressed in the prettiest of skirts and tur- 
bans, and the boys appear with long bright ribbons 
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streaming from their button-holes, presents from their 
sweethearts, and the more the ribbons the greater the 
favorite. Crowds flock in from all the neighboring vil- 
lages, giving a fine exhibition of the various local cos- 
tumes, the Gotha women always taking the lead in 
picturesqueness, with their black silk coronals and long 
black ribbons streaming from their heads to their feet. 
Some wear coats with large sleeves, while high boots 
and immense beaver hats, that their great-grandmothers 
may have worn a hundred years ago, complete the cos- 
tume. Foresters in green jackets, short swords, hat 
and feathers, make the gay scene gayer. Dancing and 
piping go on under the lindens, and as the strangers 
and visitors drink to the health of the village, the 
Bauerleute shout the ‘‘ Libe hoch,’’ and seem far more 
like children at play than the overtaxed and over- 
worked people they are. The Whitsuntide festival is 
even more joyous in character than the midsummer 
merry-making. Early in the morn- 

ing the people go out into the woods 

and eat their breakfast by sunrise _, 

in a green bower built of birch twigs 
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IN THE ARMORY, WARTBURG. 


under the trees, while the foresters and university 
students, singing their college chorals, march in long 
processions up the Wartburg hill. A garlanded pole is 
set up near the old Jorgan Thor, and young men and 
maidens dance the hours away in that merry fashion 
known only to the peasants of the old world. 

Perhaps we in America have gotten too far away from 
our old world influences, and have become too nervous 
and unsubstantial for the grosser and healthier amuse- 
ments of the Continent. Be that as it may, for some 
reason or other, we have lost the ability for being 
amused, and anything like genuine holiday merriment 
seems a national impossibility. Songs, dances, village 
sports and coronations are somehow inharmonious with 
our artificial and extravagant systems of life, and we 
doubt if even village boys and girls could dance with 
any zest around a May-pole, unless it were set up in a 
covered pavilion and their feet could keep time to the 
elaborate music of a trained band. 

Among all the classes of Germany, none have greater 
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interest for strangers than the foresters, who form so 
essential an element in Thuringian life. 

The small Duchy of Saxe-Weimar contains more 
than one hundred and fifty thousand acres of woodland, 
which from time immemorial have been under the pro- 
tection of the Landgraves of Thuringia, who appointed 
woodmen for their care and protection ; but the demand 
made upon the forests for warming the small Duchy of 
Saxe-Weimar necessitated an organized class of intel- 
ligent keepers. Consequently the Forestry School 
of Eisenach was instituted, where now woodmen are 
trained in all the secrets of forest culture, and even the 
sons of the gentry and nobility come to study the arts 
of agriculture and the care of. their own woodlands. 

We are apt to regard these keepers of forests as mere 
gardeners or wood-choppers, whose work it is to plant 
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trees and cut timber. On the 

contrary, the gradations of rank 

among them are as marked as among 

the nobility, and to be made Forest 

Inspector requires more time, talent 

and patronage than to become a baron. 

“We are men of a class,’’ said an old forester, 

talking of his Inspector, and one could see that he 

regarded the importance of his chief as only a little 

inferior to that of the Grand Duke whose forests he 

protects. Certain it is the Inspector is a dignified 

personage, carrying about him an air of gravity that 

impresses one with his responsible position, as if upon 

him depended the future warmth and comfort of every 

Thuringian household. At his command isa retinue of 

under-keepers, ranging from wood-cutters to the riviers, 

who superintend the planting and pruning, and add to 

their labor the care of the royal game. The salaries of 

these foresters vary, according to their rank, from one 

hundred and fifty to fifteen hundred thalers, the head- 

master of the hunt invariably coming in for the largest 
share. . 

One can-readily see how such an elaborate system of 
forest culture must yearly increase the cost of fuel, and 
render the heating of Thuringia during the long, cold 
winter months an expensive luxury. It is no doubt 
true that ‘“‘so dear has fuel become in Saxony, that 
were it not the poor are allowed by law to go twice 
every week into the forests and break off such dead twigs 
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and branches as they can, a great portion, if not the 
whole of the laboring class must perish from cold, 
owing to their inability to purchase so expensive a com- 
modity.”’ 

Nothing can give one a more doleful and depressing 
notion of the impoverished condition of these peasants 
than to see the poor creatures coming down from the 
forests almost hidden under their huge bundles of 
wood. The picture is always forcing itself in upon our 
pleasanter recollections, and we wonder again and again 
how the miserable drudgery of their lives leaves them 
spirit enough for holiday pleasures. 

The most satisfactory way of seeing Thuringia and 
its people is in leisurely pedestrian excursions, and if 
you are averse to foot-traveling and idle saunterings, 
you will miss many a fine sight or charming bit of in- 
formation to be picked up among the peasantry or an- 
cient foresters ; and we may stop just long enough here 
to say that no one has known the full flavor of Thur- 
ingian traditions until he has heard them related before 
a blazing fire in a forester’s hut, or taken a walk with 
one of these grand, green-jacketed keepers of ducal 
pines through the old haunts of goblins and ghosts. 

The legends, no doubt, have lost nothing of their fra- 
grance by passing through many generations of wood- 
men, and perhaps each one as he went increased the 
mystery and wonder of his forest-bred fancy. More 
than all, the Thuringian peasant has implicit belief in 
his own ghost stories, and treasures the belief with that 
kind of reverence which forbids all interference with his 
credulity. The snow-white stag with golden horns, 


that wanders the forest he may never have seen, for 
children to whom the sight is vouchsafed die young ; 


but he has heard the hoofs of the black horse of the 
Knight of Rittersberg, going to the Wittgenstein at 
midnight, and has listened to the sneezing of the beau- 
tiful princess, imprisoned for years in the great rock of 
the Marienthal. 

In no other country, except, perhaps, the Highlands 
of Scotland, have superstitious fancies the same poetic 
charm, and very few of the most rigid unbelievers of 
legends but listen with wonder to the kingly stories of 
the famous old Kyphauser, where Friederich Barba- 
rossa and his courtiers still doze away their lives in the 
vaults of the ruined castle. 

‘* We love our ghosts as we do our forests,’’ said a 
Saxon of the higher, class, when I laughed at him for 
some lingering superstitions ; and if one chance.to look 
a little incredulous at the elfin stories of Thuringia, 
any peasant will tell you that Martin Luther believed 
in demons, and always said prayers for protection from 
bad spirits. Such high authority always silences dis- 
cussion, and we listen with unchanged countenance to 
the story of the poor nun of Gerstungen, who eloped 
from her convent with the handsome knight, and was 
doomed ever after to wander through the meadows clad 
in her gray robe, her hair streaming down her back, 
and the heavy keys of her convent hanging to her 
hempen girdle. A Catholic legend this, which neither 
Protestant instruction nor materialistic philosophy 
have been able to eradicate from the naturally su- 
perstitious mind of the Thuringian peasant. 

The poetry of romantic history added to the most 
fascinating charms of mountain scenery makes Thurin- 
gia an ideal spot of Germany, and there is no place 
where one starts out to see sights with greater enthusi- 
asm than the immediate neighborhood of Eisenach, 
particularly if the season is early autumn, with a clear 
sky overhead and the air full enough of mountain ex- 
hilaration to create spirits for a little stiff hill climbing. 


There are charming walks in all directions, and the 
beauties of forest scenery are everywhere conspicuous, 
Quiet streets wander away into quieter mountain paths, 
through the soft green meadows of the Marienthal far 
off into the secrets of the forest or high up among the 
rocks to the Wartburg, whose dark square towers, just 
visible above the trees, lead on with an irresistible fas- 
cination, when we remember that the castle over which 
they keep watch and ward is associated with all that is 
most romantic in the life of the Middle Ages. Leaving 
the Marienthal, a road runs spirally about the hill, and 
at each turn gives inspiring views of an ideal landscape, 
made up of waving woodland and emerald pasture 
fields, inclosed by an amphitheatre of pine-covered 
hills and sleeping quietly at their feet the red-roofed 
houses and dark square of a quaint old medieval town. 
Within a quarter of a mile of the top the road narrows 
to a,footpath, upon which Madame de Stiel once said, 
thinking no doubt -of the tyranny that had driven her 
from France: ‘‘ The king must walk with the beggar ;”’ 
and here no doubt German kings, with a German’s in- 
born love of nature. would delight to walk; for all 
about are the most romantic of features—rocky, steep, 
wild ravines and green dells, their charm heightened by 
overhanging vines, fern-beds and mossy trunks, shaded 
by the gigantic arms of grand old trees. 

The first time I saw this Thuringian landscape was 
on a golden summer day, overflowing with light and 
beauty, the air redolent with leafy odors ; overhead, a 
sky blue as Italy’s, with just enough of the witchery of 
Italy to enchant the imagination. We sat down in the 
shade of the ancient trees and listened to all the leafy 
sounds that had given birth to the beautiful elfin folk- 
lore in the heyday of young poetry. The rosy fairy- 
land of the joyous time was in this very wood, and the 
dreams of poets had filled every sweet glen and mossy 
dell with bright aerial crews. 

It was a day full of enjoyment. We talked of it long 
after, sitting under the convent walls of Amalfi, looking 
out upon the blue sea of the south, and even then the 
sapphire sky and delicious depths of golden light 
scarcely dimmed the vision of the Thuringian wood 
and vale. 

The castle, to which, after much leisurely walking 
and many lingerings by the way, one comes at last, is 
entered over a small drawbridge.’ A sentry paces to 
and fro upon the ramparts, and if the ducal master pre- 
cede the party, a cannon, said to have been used in the 
Thirty Years’ War, is discharged to announce his ar- 
rival. Whether or not the old field-piece ever saw a 
battle one never questions. The sound of its mouth re- 
calls the great Gustavus Adolphus and a host of mighty 
events ; and just a little dazed with the centuries of 
memories that had followed us from the city gates, we 
entered the old portal. 

The building dates back to the twelfth century, and 
was erected by one of those princely Landgraves 
whose possessions, we are told, extended from the Lakes 
to the Elbe, and whose privilege it was, like Warwick, 
of English fame, to make and unmake kings. 

The story goes that the Landgrave, following a stag 
one day to the top of the hill, stopped suddenly, as a 
magnificent view burst upon him, and exclaimed: 
‘* Watch Hill, thou shalt be Watch City !’? (Wartburg) 
and soon after he built this curious piece of Middle 
Age architecture and called it the Wartburg. It passed 
through many changes, marks in a peculiar manner 
the social and political history of Germany, and was 
the home of song and literary development long be- 
fore Luther, a prisoner in its walls, translated the 
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Bible. ‘‘Here,’’ says Walter von der Volgelwiedie, sing- 
ing his master’s praise in the old minstrels’ hall, ‘‘ the 
flower of Thuringia blooms amid snow, and the summer 
and winter of his glory are fresh and joyous as the 
spring.”’ 

After the Reformation it went to decay, and was 
partly in ruin when the present Grand Duke of Saxony 
became its hereditary owner. Assisted by Moritz von 
Schwind, one of the most successful of Bavarian artists, 
the duke restored the building to its former proportions, 
and in the decoration added a series of frescoes that 
illustrate the romantic events in the lives of the Thur- 
ingian family, and make the castle a memorial of what 
Charles Kingsley calls ‘‘ the most enthusiastic period of 
medieval civilization.” 

The building is a very complete specimen of Roman- 
esque architecture, with round arches, rectangular faces 
and square-edged projections, massive and heavy, but 
with classic proportions, in pillars and cornices, and just 
enough of Saracenic form and ornament to show how 
architecture, as well as poetry, was enriched by the in- 
fluence of Spain and the East at the time of the Cru- 
sades. The main building, with adjoining knights’ 
houses, inclose courts of singular beauty. On one side 
are walls trailing with vines, and nestling among them an 
oriel, its sculptured cross reaching to the small double 
window of the gable. In the centre of the court is an 
old well, and in the walls nooks and corners leading by 
low doors and narrow stairs into various parts of the 
castle, and giving the imagination room for any amount 
of fanciful conjecture. The other court is a spacious 
quadrangle, showing the majestic proportions of the 
castle walls, giving charming outlooks upon the hills 
beyond, and suggesting.much of the poetry of feudal 
times. 

Into it has come many a powerful war-horse, bearing 
his master from holy wars ; and out from it passed that 
wonderful cavalcade of minstrels, peasants and knights, 
bearing the banners of the cross, led by the young 
Landgrave Louis and accompanied on their way by his 
beautiful wife, Elizabeth of Hungary. 

A flight of broad stone stairs leads from this court, 
through a heavy Romanesque doorway to the interior 
of the castle, where one walks, as in a dream, through 
rambling galleries, pictorial corridors, minstrels’ hall, 
banqueting room, armory and chapel. In these bril- 
liant apartments, Hermann of Thuringia, surrounded 
by all the luxury of the East, held a kind of semi-regal 
state, and gathered about him the many elements that 
made the Middle Age life of Germany unique and pic- 
turesque. How charming! one involuntarily exclaims, 
at first sight of the old minstrels’ hall—a spacious 
apartment with dark wainscotings, lancet windows, 
Saracenic arches, and walls illuminated by delicate 
traceries of color and gold. 

In this hall the song tournaments were held. Poets 
pitted verses instead of lances, and stately Landgrav- 
ines awarded the prize. The most famous of the con- 
tests is known as the War of the Wartburg, and has 
been painted by Moritz von Schwind on the side wall of 
the hall. In the group are Wolfram von Eschenbach, 
Walter von der Vogelwiedie and Heinrich von Ofter- 
dingen, the renowned knight Tannhauser. They are 
dressed in quaint flowing robes, singing their strange, 
wild songs, and appealing to the mercy of the Land- 
gravine, who, seated by the side of her husband, the 
ancient Hermann, is the Portia of the triai. Passion, 
we are told, waxed so high among the poetic combat- 
ants, that it was decided the least skillful should die. 
Walter von der Vogelwiedie was in the end the victor, 


but although measures were taken to erect a scaffold in 
the castle, the most unfortunate of the minstrels, Hein- 
rich von Ofterdingen, was spared his life through the 
intercession of the Landgravine, on condition that he 
should wander into Hungary and bring back with 
him the great bard of his kingdom, whose fame had 
extended toall lands. This condition, after many wan- 
derings, was fulfilled, and tradition has it that Kling- 
sohr and Tannhauser arrived at Eisenach on the same 
night that Elizabeth of Hungary was born in the old 
city of Presbourg. 

Whether or not the collection of songs known as the 
‘*War of the Wartburg’? was compiled from this 
tournament, is a disputed question not in a fair way 
of being answered; nor does it concern our minds 
under the spell of this enchanted hall. It is enough 
to know that the beautiful piece of wall decoration 
will yearly add new homage to the memory of Min- 
nesingers, whose songs ‘‘ were voices out of the far- 
off Middle Ages to inspire the genius of Ruchert and 
Goethe.”’ 

Long years after, at the revival of music and poetry in 
‘Germany, this same hall became a gathering-place for 
musicians ; and as far down as the end of the seven- 
teenth century the family of Bachs, one hundred and 
twenty in number, driven from Hungary, assembled in 
the Wartburg to give their remarkable performances, in 
which we like to think the modern German opera had 
its origin. Among them came, no doubt, the great 
Sebastian, who had taught the whole of Germany the 
beauty and majesty of his wonderful art, and who lived 
his simple life in the quiet town, and improvised daily 
his wonderful strains on the rude organ in the old 
monastery chapel. 

How the centuries shake hands in this ancient hall ! 
for, between Walter von der Vogelwiedie singing his 
quaint, sweet songs to the sunny silence of the woods, 
and the grave, solemn grandeur of the chorals and sym- 
phonies of Sebastian Bach, rising amid the arches and 
pillars of great cathedrals, what miracles of art had 
been accomplished! The space is not greater between 
the saints and madonnas of Giotto in the wayside 
chapels of Italy, and the sybils of Michael Angelo on 
the walls of the Vatican. 

In the pictorial decoration of the castle the charm of 
historic association unites the early song tournament 
with the life of Elizabeth of Hungary. On a corridor 
that leads to the chapel Moritz von Schwind has 
painted a series of medallions to commemorate some of 
the most touching incidents in Elizabeth’s history, 
from her arrival in the castle to her death:in the con- 
vent of Marburg. The wall pictures are among the 
best specimens of Von Schwind’s work, and quite 
worthy of a place beside the ‘‘ Seven Ravens.”? The 
character of Elizabeth fell in with the devotional feel- 
ing of the Munich school, and the artist has thrown 
around his heroine the tender ideal tone that hovers 
about all genuine medieval forms, but which in him 
never deteriorates into the merely sentimental charac- 
ter of many ascetic and monastic painters. Then, too, 
he is fond of legend and story, and being possessed 
with a rhythmical sense akin to the Minnesingers, he has 
endowed the pictures with the imperishable sweetness 
and tenderness of the legends themselves. ‘Nothing 
can be lovelier in feeling than the beautiful child stand- 
ing in her silver cradle, her delicate face shaded by the 
soft fur hood, and her slight form bent forward toward 
the outstretched arms of the old Landgrave. The pic- 
ture is as joyous in feeling as the Lays of Conrad of 
Kirchberg, and in the birds and vines that make up the 
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background the painter seems to have caught the gay 

tone of the poet’s betrothal song. Not less full of 
touching tenderness is the parting of Elizabeth and 
her husband, on his departure for the Holy. Land, 
or the old story of the bread and roses so carefully 
preserved and still half believed by the Thuringian 
peasants. 

Leaving this interesting corridor, we wandered on to 
the banqueting-room and armory, the latter a minia- 
ture tower hung with mail and weapons that had shat- 
tered the brains of many a turbaned Turk, and been 
worn by men whose existence seems, in these days, as 


mythic as the heroes of the Heldenbuch and Niebelungen 
Lied. Judging from the size of the armor, there must 
have been giants in Thuringia scarcely less mighty than 
those of Eastern fable, and having seen the dimensions 
of the mail, we no longer wonder that Friederich of the 
Bitten Cheek was held in wholesome awe by all the 
neighboring Saxons. 

Up meandering stairs and along intricate passages to 
the very top of the castle, we come to the banqueting 
hall, where, in old convivial days, the owners of the 
ancient mail, after skirmishes with their Saxon neigh- 
bors, dined on boars’ head and home-brewed ale. It is 
a magnificent room and has no equal anywhere in Ger- 
many! The polished floor reflects a roof of marvelous 
brilliancy, while ranged around the walls are richly 
carved Gothic stalls, surmounted by shields of strange 


device, and which give to the apartment the character 
of an eastern hall, where Teutonic knights might prac- 
tice mystic rites, or bishops of the ancient church hold 
their sacred conclaves. Feasting and revelry seem very 
little in character with these ecclesiastical decorations, 
and yet here the ancient Landgraves held the remark- 
able banquets that welcomed warriors from Palestine, 
when kings danced with stately, high-browed Landgra- 


. vines, and minstrels, lords and ladies sang, feasted and 


made love, in days when chivalry was in full bloom and 
life had a color and romance, lost amid the roar of can- 
non and noise of guns. Could the old walls speak, they 
might divulge many a state secret as well, for these 
banquets, like German dinners of a late date, played 
their parts in the affairs of State. Often important al- 
liances and friendships were formed, kings’ crowns dis- 
posed of, and a love for startling adventure and 


chivalrous deeds, that swelled the ranks of the Ho- 
henstaufen army, encouraged by songs of minstrels 
and tales of warriors. 

How charming they must have been, with their 
curious and romantic surroundings, and among all 
the strange customs that have outlived the Suabian 
era none have more the color and picturesqueness of 
Feudal times ! 

Wolfram von Eschenbach, ‘‘ the Dante of the North,” 
was a favorite guest of Hermann of Thuringia, and if 
the gossiping chroniclers are to be believed, the ban- 
quets were literary feasis, scarcely less captivating and 
brilliant than those, many centuries later, of Carl Au- 
gust and his poets in the old castle at Weimar. 

With Von Eschenbach came his friend and companion, 
the poet Heinrich von Ofterdingen, fresh from the 
courts of Austria and Hungary, and we can imagine 
the youthful Minnesinger relating his wonderful stories 
of Kremhilde, Attila and Siegfried to the listening 
ears of his poetry-loving patrons, little dreaming, per- 
haps, of the wonderful immortality in store for his 
beautiful heroine. 

The harp on which he played now hangs on the walls 
of the family dining-room, and songs from the Niebel- 
ungen Lied are still sung in the castle with many a 
note, no doubt, that has reverberated from the far-off 
olden time, and links forever the beautiful home-life of 
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the present Duke of Saxe-Weimar with the old roman- 
tic days of Hermann of Thuringia. 

Going out of the castle and crossing the court by way 
of a lovely vine-covered arbor; where in true German 
fashion the ducal family sometimes take their coffee, we 
enter, through a rude doorway, an ancient knight’s 
house, in which, during the first stormy days of the 
Reformation, Martin Luther was held in “ friendly 
bondage’”’ by the brave-hearted Elector of Saxony. 

More than three hundred years have passed since 
Luther went up and down the rickety stairs, but the 
small square room is just the same, save, perhaps, 
more time-worn and nearer decay. A deep recessed 
window looks out upon the Thiuringian forest, where 
we can imagine he often sat gazing out over the bar- 
riers that’separated him from his friends at Wittenberg, 
until, impatient with his bondage, he broke forth to 
Melancthon in those turbulent letters that contain all 
the fire and restlessness of his rebellious spirit. 

On the wall is the ink-spot that Coleridge says ‘‘ every 
traveler, unless he is incurious or supercilious, informs 
himself by means of his penknife whether or not it is 
proof against destruction.’”” We, however, made no 
such searching investigation, quite satisfied that the 
solitary student suffering from an overwrought brain 
might, either in his waking or sleeping hours, have 
imagined himself in deadly conflict with Satan, and, 
tired of his companionship, hurled at him his only 
weapon of defense—being the leaden inkstand that he 
had used in Biblical translation. 

Coleridge is, perhaps, the only pilgrim to the Wart- 
burg who has gone into a philosophic explanation of 


what at best seems mythic; but being himself a seer of 
visions, anything that touched upon the supernatural 
had for him the fascination of a dream. 

The room, we are glad to say, is not ‘‘ filled up,’’ and 
contains only a few quaint pieces of furniture, with por- 
traits of Hans and Gretha Luther done with Cranach’s 
masterly power. The miner’s lamp hangs on the wall, 
and near it a corundum box:carried by the little charity 
boy when he sang for pennies in the streets of Eisenach. 
Near the window is the chair on which he sat and the 
table where he wrote the extraordinary ‘‘ Expositions ”’ 
and still more extraordinary translation. 

In no other place are we brought so visibly face to 
face with Luther. Here, single-handed and alone, with 
out the aid of grammars or commentaries, he accom- 
plished the greatest work of the sixteenth century. 

One cannot witness the scene of his work without the 
deepest emotion. The solitary figure rises almost start- 
lingly before us, as if it were but yesterday that he sat 
there and wrote, and, going away, left after him an in- 
describable sense of his ghostly presence. Certain it is 
that when he closed the door upon his solitude, he shut 
within so much of his immortal part as three hundred 
years have not been able to expel. 

This ancient knight’s house, with its menrories of 
Luther, completes the stranger’s tour of the Wartburg. 
It -is a place in which to see visions and dream dreams, 
and which no amount of familiarity will ever unidealize, 
for the secret of its power “‘is not in its gold or its 
stories, but in the deep sense of veicefulness and mys- 
terious sympathy, as. of walls that had long been 


washed by the passing waves of humanity.”’’ 
. E. C. WALTON. 
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ONCE THERE WAS A MAN. 


BY ORPHEUS C. KERR. 


PROLOGUE. 
I 

IT was nearly sixty years ago. The interval of three- 
score years between then and now would be but insig- 
nificant as a paragraph in the history of any Old World 
metropolis ; but in the marvelous record of New York 
—the predestined Millionopolis of Christendom—it has 
been a period of bamboo-like urban growth to amaze 
even those yet living witnesses whose memories can 
recall its every progressive phase. Only of late had the 
town been surveyed and laid out beyond Houston Street, 
and scarcely ten. years had elapsed since a ghastly pro- 
cession of sheriff, bishOp, hangman’s cart, civic soldiery 
and constabulary piloted a ribald mob from the Bride- 
well in the City Hall Park, to an open field immediately 
below that street’s intersection of the city’s chief high- 
way, to the public execution of three wretches made 
thus to expiate the crime of firing a church. 

The root, the heart, the epitome of that beloved New 
York of the Knickerbockers was Broadway, from the 
wave-washed, umbrageous Battery to a few blocks north 
of Warren Street ; and along its primitively-paved, tree- 
shaded mile and a half such retailing shops as were 
highest in fashionable favor made their ambitious dis- 
plays, at decent intervals, between the dignified brick 
mansions of the wealthy and exclusive social class. In 
the limited or select lower district, fronting the historic 
Bowling Green, were what contemporaneous judgment 
deemed the sumptuous homes of the Gracies, the Ellises, 
and their like. Farther up the sunny, bustling prome- 
nade, the silver plates on doors bore such names as 
Livingston, Wilkes, Grinnell, Minturn, Clarkson, Leroy, 
Harmony, Van Horn, Hicks, Costar, Morton, and others 
as well known to choice local society ; while over toward 
the East River, across irregular patches of low wooden 
houses and marshy fields, could be seen the upper sto- 
ries and chimney-stacks of the stately seats of the 
Rutgers, Willetts and Stuyvesants. Going ‘into the 
country’’ above Lispenard Street, the stroller, or eques- 
trian of the period, saw, on his left hand, westerly, the 
patrimonial meadows of that name, extending to the 
present Spring and Sullivan Streets ; farther yet to the 
left, on verdant heights near the Hudson, stood the im- 
posing. mansions of the Glovers and the Varicks ; and 
on storied Richmond Hill, in the vicinity of now shabby 
Charlton Street, appeared the ‘‘ grand’’ house succes- 
sively famous as the abode of Washington, of the pom- 
pous British consul Buchanan, and ultimately of the 
brilliant and misguided Aaron Burr. 

The Broadway of sixty years ago was scarcely more 
than a brisk and sanguine promise of the future supreme 
metropolitan highway of the Continent—the triumphal 
path of presidents, princes, heroic guests of the state, 
andthe nation’s mightiest commercial potentates ; yet, 
in its swiftly multiplying mercantile edifices, pretentious 
private buildings, tree-arched vistas of moving throngs 
and streaming vehicles, gay groups of loitering prome- 
naders and thunderous symphony of traffic, there stirred 
incipient potentialities of the combined Regent Street, 
Chaussée d’Antin and straightened Lastenstrasse it was 
destined to become in another half century. As a cha- 
racteristic concentration of what was brightest and 
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freshest and most imposing in the New York of the 
Knickerbockers, it was loved and gloried in by its resi- 
dents and frequenters as no later generation of the far 
vaster city is ever likely to show fondness and pride 
over newer and more sumptuous avenues. To live upon 
it, in the full tide of its rush and gayety, was to be re- 
cognized, without challenge, as of the most affluent 
respectability ; while a residence upon any one of the 
several quieter streets intersecting it to the westward, 
yet near enough to share its costliness, was, perhaps 
(like owning ‘‘seats” in view on either river-side), an 
even subtler implication of social distinction. 

And it was in those comparatively primitive days, 
early in the long twilight of an evening in June, that 
one of the quieter connecting streets in question, known 
as Park Place and extending from Broadway, at the 
City Hall Park, toward the Hudson, was invaded from 
the adjacent great thoroughfare by a carriage, driven 
so rapidly as to attract the immediate curious atten- 
tion of everybody within sight and hearing of it. The 
warmth of the idling hour had tempted a number of 
family groups to the iron-railed stoops and balconies of 
houses on either side of the way, while bands of playing 
children gave parting life to the slowly shading side- 
walks ; and these all became interested spectators of the 
hurried incursion of the vehicle, its sharp halt before a 
mansion about midway down the block, and the almost 
as summary alighting of a lady who, by her figure and 
dress, seemed to be past middle age. Before the various 
neighboring beholders had much chance to speculate, so 
far as their breeding would allow, upon the identity of 
the visitor arriving thus hastily, or her purpose in so 
doing, the door of the Von Gilder residence had ad- 
mitted her, and a servant had reopened it in the next 
instant to wave and signal some apparently pre-under- 
stood order to the coachman. As the latter drove 
slowly away close to the curb, obviously sent to the 
family stable around the next corner, it could be seen 
that horses, carriage and liveried driver alike were gray 
with the dust of suburban roads. Hence, neighborly 
curiosity had this only to discern for the time being— 
that. both lady and carriage, although by no means rustic 
in general aspects, must have come from somewhere 
outside of the city. 

Within the house thus problematically emphasized to 
exterior observation the guest had been promptly ush- 
ered up a sumptuously carpeted stairway to a boudoir 
on the second floor, at the entrance of which stood 
another lady of about the same age, who, without a 
word, seized her outstretched hand and led her into the 
room. In fact, the whole reception, so far, gave every 
indication of a previously exact appointment ; as, in- 
deed, had been the case. The two ladies kissed in 
silence, holding yet each other’s hand, and then she of 
the mansion spoke : 

‘*T’m so glad you have come, Louisa !”’ 

‘*T should have been a queer mother if I had not !”’ 
responded the other, with some asperity of tone—and 
quickly added: ‘*‘ Where is Caroline ?” 

Mrs. Von Gilder—for such she was—induced the visi- 
tor to sit beside her on a sofa near a cheerfully-curtained 
window before answering this pointed question, and 
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spoke again with a soothing hand on her kinswoman’s 
nearer shoulder and a look of affectionate entreaty : 

‘*Louisa Dornton, you must not be too severe with 
the poor girl in this affair. Being sure that you would 
come immediately upon my message, I told James to 
bring you up here on the instant of your arrival, that I 
might see you at once. Perhaps there was no real need 
of sending for you at all. But I felt a responsibility. 
Now, do not be severe.”’ 

Mrs. Dornton—who was, perhaps, a matron of five- 
and-forty years, with silver-streaked dark hair in ma- 
tronly curls of graduated precision on either side of her 
decided forehead, with grayish-blue eyes, nose and chin 
indicative of some pride, and a mouth too reserved 
of outline to promise much emotional flexibility—looked 
back with a cold smile into the gentle eyes fixed upon 
her. The two women were a harmonious contrast. In 
the large black bonnet and sombre traveling-wrap, not 
yet removed, the abrupt guest had a purposeful and, as 
it were, retributive aspect ; while in the whole air of 
her companion, pale of face, delicate of feature, wearing 
a triangular dressing of lace upon her plainly gathered 
hair, and a thin, neutral-tinted robe upon her tall and 
slender figure, there was a suggestion of that intelligent 
tenderness of mercy which mates most gracefully with 
justice. 


‘Severe ??? echoed Mrs. Dornton. ‘‘ Edith, have I 


ever been anything but too indulgent to Caroline ? Since 
her sister’s marriage, the child has been simply spoiled 
Mr. Dornton and I have been 
But where is 


by our indulgence. 
foolish. And now she is repaying us. 
the ungrateful girl ?” 

“I did not mean to reproach you, Louisa. I know 
that you are a good mother. Only, you should not 
judge her too harshly. Remember her youth and inex- 
perience. She is in bed now, half sick.” 

‘Sick !? exclaimed the mother, with a change of 
countenance, and starting to leave her seat. 

“You need not be alarmed. Only a bad headache,”’ 
continued Mrs. Von Gilder, restraining her by a ges- 
ture. ‘* This morning I told her, privately, and as re- 
assuringly as I could, that you were coming here to-day 
by my invitation ; but she became excited, and now she 
is as I tell you.” 

‘Then she is afraid to see me, Edith, depend on that. 
Afraid to see her mother! I must go to her at once.” 
And again the speaker was in the act of leaving the 
sofa. 

‘“No! Hear me!’ rejoined her companion quickly. 
‘*You must not see her until I have told you all I know. 
Now do reflect, Louisa, that the whole matter may not 
really amount to anything at all. She is such an un- 


worldly, innocent young creature that when I saw them — 


so often together, and seeming to like each other so 
well, I thought her parents ought at least to know about 
it. I hated to speak to her on the subject ; for the very 
childlike innocence of her look would make one feel 
contemptible in approaching her on such a subject. I 
did speak to Mr. Von Gilder, and he only laughed, and 
asked if I would find fault with a blossom for attracting 
a butterfly ? He says he is sure that you and I flirted 
a great deal worse when we were girls.”’ 

Mrs. Dornton drew herself up rather grandly at this. 
“Tam under obligations to your husband, Edith, for 
his estimation of my youthful dignity of character. Do 
you mean to say that a daughter of mine, a guest in the 
house of her mother’s cousin, has been so forgetful of 
herself as to carry on a vulgar flirtation ?”’ 

‘* How harsh your words are!’ retorted her cousin 
deprecatingly. ‘‘Do you want to make me wish that I 


had not sent for you, Louisa? I would answer for it 
with my life that Caroline would do nothing unladylike 
or wrong.”’ 

‘* She ‘shall’ assure me of that with her own lips, and 
at once,’’ was the mother’s grim interjection. ‘‘ Home 
she shall go with me to-morrow morning.” 

‘“*Yes; but hear me first. Ill tell you the whole 
story. After she had been visiting \.ith us over a month, 
and seemed to be growing really stronger, she went 
with our Ada and myself to a party at the Lawrences’, 
over by St. John’s Park, and there saw Lieutenant 
Daryl. She told me that she had met him before at 
Dornton Manor; and they danced together, and then 
he called here to see her. As he seemed to be perfectly 
a gentleman, and she had known him in her own home, 
I could not very well object. He invited Ada and her 
to the theatre, with myself as joint-guardian. From 
that it went to afternoon walks to the Battery, and then 
drives up as far as the arsenal and back. Ada has been 
their companion to within the past week, and it was, at 
last, her indisposition to ‘spoil company’ any longer, as 
my girl called it, that occasioned my cnxiety. On the 
day before yesterday the Englishman and Caroline were 
out walking several hours in the afternoon, and Ada did 
not know where they were. Upon Caroline’s return, 
and while we were at dinner, I asked her with compara- 
tive seriousness, if she thought you would be willing 
that she should see so much of the young gentleman ? 
Instead of answering somewhat pertly, in the girlish 
style, as I had half expected, she blushed, her eyes filled 
with tears, and she hurried sobbing from the room. I 
felt dreadfully, and Mr, Von Gilder said, ‘There, now, 
you ’ve broken the child’s heart!’ Ada thought her a 
baby ; you know how thoughtless Ada is. And, upon 
the whole, Louisa, I thought I might better write to 
you.”’ 

‘*Not a moment too soon, Edith,” said her cousin, 
rising to her feet. Her eyes had kindled with a clear 


fire as the story ended, and her look was one of conclu- 


sive decision. ‘‘I’ll go up and see her now. You’ll 
excuse me to Mr. Von Gilder and Ada if I do not see 
them, nor you, again to-night. I should be poor com- 
pany at present. Please to see that my carriage is or- 
dered at nine in the morning.”’ 

Mrs. Von Gilder’s delicate face wore an anxious and 
pained expression, but she attempted no useless opposi- 
tion. Her suggestion that the visitor should at least 
lay aside bonnet and wrapper, and take a cup of tea 
before the impending interview, was, not ungratefully, 
rejected ; and then the aggrieved mother, requesting 
that she should not be attended, went up alone to a 
bedchamber she had often occupied herself, in hospi- 
table days past, there to arraign and assume custody 
over the daughter who had offended her. 

The scene ensuing between parent and child was 
kept sacred from all other eyes and ears than their 
own; and on the following morning, when the former 
appeared at the family breakfast-table, her fully-re- 
gained customary equipoise of manner gave no definite 
clew to conjecture on the subject. ‘‘ Caroline will take 
a little breakfast in her room, if you please, Edith, be- 
fore we go. Her head is not right yet,”? was her inci- 
dental remark after the: naturally subdued greetings of 
Mr. Von Gilder, his wife and daughter. In no circum- 
stances was she a woman to bring private tremors into 
even the most intimate general company. With the 
head of the family, who was a florid, gray-haired, rather 
portly merchant, largely in the East India trade, she 
discussed the recent introduction of gas in the city and 
the rapidly approaching completion of the great Erie 
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Canal. With her cousin she exchanged notes regarding 
the Edinburg Review; Mr. Jeffrey, whom they had both 
known a dozen years before, when he came to New 
York to marry Miss Wilkes, and whose later promotion 
to the lord rectorship of the University of Glasgow 
was yet a matter of congratulatory remark among his 
American friends. With Miss Von Gilder, a fragile, 
lively and pretty image of her father’s fairest youth, she 
debated the possibility of a renewal of the yellow fever 
scourge after it had skipped one year, and joined in the 
hope that none of them would ever see in their lives 
again a fence across Broadway to define the infected 
region. Only when the carriage was at the door, and a 
slight, girlish figure, closely veiled and draped, came 
down the staircase with the sympathetic Ada, and hur- 
ried out to the vehicle with barely one convulsive sob 
of adieu, did Mrs. Von Gilder notice, in the peculiar 


With a quick, impulsive gesture the veiled recusant 
suddenly leaned toward her mother, so as to grasp an 
unguarded hand, and exclaimed, in a choked, tremu- 
lous voice : 

‘*Oh, ma! why can’t you trust me as you do Julia? 
Why have you come to carry me home in this way, as 
though I had done something so awful? What will 
cousin Edith think ? and Ada ? and Mr. Daryl—” 

‘*Don’t dare to name that man to me again, willful 
child !”’ interrupted Mrs. Dornton, peremptorily, though 
not withdrawing her hand. ‘(Let me close this cur- 
tain if we are not to be a spectacle for the roadside.) 
Your sister Julia honored and obeyed her parents in all 
things. She was a dutiful daughter and is a decorous 
wife. She never had half of the indulgence your father 
and myself have shown to you; but if she had been 
allowed, like you, to visit three months away from 
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MRS. DORNTON’S ARRIVAL. 


tension of her cousin’s mouth, the first sign that the 
story of the night might not have ended in exact conso- 
nance with that lady’s imperious will. 

Seating herself opposite to the fair culprit, who had 
crowded desolately into the loneliest corner of her 
wheeled prison and sat there without speech or motion, 
the mother waved a farewell to the group at the door, 
and preserved as unsocial a demeanor while the horses 
started on their way. Silent yet both remained, in the 
drive taking them up Broadway beyond the pavements, 
and then onward to its northern limit above the old 
City Arsenal grounds, where, turning to the eastward, 
the hoofs clicked on the gritty surface of the Harlem 
turnpike. Then the older rider spoke, as though come 
to a sharp turn in her thoughts also. 

**Caroline, if you don’t wish me to think something 
worse of you than you have confessed, stop this crying 
and try to go home with a manner more becoming 
to your father’s daughter. I sent for your sister to 
come up to Dornton Manor, and she will be there to 
meet us.”’ 


home, it would not have been her mother’s humiliation 
to force her back, like this, a recreant to filial duty, 
maidenly modesty—”’ 

“You must not speak in that way to me, ma !”’ inter- 
rupted Caroline in her turn, her girlish tones growing 
shriller with quickened breathing. ‘‘I have done 
nothing to deserve it. Mr. Daryl—I will mention his 
name—is a gentleman. What will he think? You and 
pa never said a word against him at Dornton. You told 
me yourself that his grandmother was born there and 
his family respectable.”’ 

Mrs. Dornton now withdrew her hand from the trem- 
bling clasp of the excited girl, and shook a finger at her, 
as she shrank before it, with a deliberation of.manner 
the more passionately effective for seeming to be dispas- 
sionate. 

“*T cannot talk farther with you, my dear,” she said, 
‘* until you have recalled some sense of the respect due 
tome. But this you may depend upon implicitly: if 
this adventurous foreigner—”’ 

** Mother !”” 
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‘“ WITH A SOOTHING HAND ON HER KINSWOMAN’S NEARER SHOULDER.”’ 


‘“*T say, if this unprincipled fortune-hunter, who has 
basely allowed a silly, wayward girl like you to com- 
promise—”’ 

Before the sentence could be completed the daughter 
had flung herself upon her knees in the carriage, crying 
hysterically, as she buried her face in her parent’s lap: 

‘* Mother !—we are married !”’ 


II 

On the portico of the little white ‘‘hotel’’ of the 
miniature village of Dornton stood two men, the one, 
with an advancing foot already down the first step of 
the short flight to the roadway, seeming to be taking 
leave of the other. The younger and taller had a pe- 
culiarly upright carriage, brown hair with a rather 
military cut, frank blue eyes and the complexion of 
a wholesome school-boy. His companion was rather 
stouter, wore glasses, and his crisp black locks and long, 
flushed face were more pronouncedly foreign in effect. 
Both wore straw hats, waistcoats and trousers of light 
fabric and loose coats of thin black cloth. In the shade of 
two luxuriant horse-chestnuts, linked by a whitewashed 
tethering-bar, before the doorway of the modest inn, 
stood the time-worn barouche long serving as the whole 
livery of the house, and toward it was descending the 
leave-taking younger gentleman. 

‘* No, Larry,’’ he was saying, with some signs of im- 
patience, ‘‘ you must stay here, my dear fellow, and 
allow me to goalone. They must not think that I come 
like a green-bag-lawyer fellow, with a witness.”’ 

** But I tell you, Will, my boy, this may be a case of 
law for you sooner than you think,”’ persisted his friend 
energetically, keeping yet a detaining hand on his nearer 
arm. ‘‘ A witness may be precisely what you want.”’ 

‘We ve already talked that all over, and you know 
my feelings about it,’? was the hurried answer. ‘‘I 
must go alone. If I am not back here in an hour, take 
this old rattle-trap—which I shall send back—and be 
driven to the landing. If I am not there, go down by 
the boat and I ’ll rejoin you in the city later on.” 

‘“‘Ah, my poor boy, you’ve misgivings, then,’ re- 
turned Larry, shaking his head, but no longer striving 


to detain the obstinate young man. ‘‘ However, as I 
came here only to serve you, Ill do as you say.”’ 

His friend shook him cordially by both hands. 

‘**That’s like the good, grumpy, kind old boy you 
always are, God bless you!’’ he said feelingly. ‘‘ Now 
I am off.” 

As he sprang into the shabby barouche and rode 

away the gentleman left upon the portico shook his 
head again, and looked out after him in the fervent 
summer sunlight with a troubled glance. 
_ The noise that coast-beating surges alone can make 
was already in the rider’s ears before he had been five 
minutes upon his short drive, and it became rapidly 
more distinct as the rustic hackman guided his sorry 
team from the main highway into a road ascending a 
gradual eminence under a noble archway of trees. 

Faced by grounds enclosed within a coped and shapely 
brick wall, entrance through which was by an iron gate 
in globe-capped stone pillars, stood the substantial, old- 
fashioned homestead of Dornton Manor. Cresting a 
verdant mound, or knoll, within a short distance of 
Long Island Sound, its generous, well-kept garden in 
front and at the sides, and lawn, dotted with fine old 
trees, sloping to the water at the back, the sturdy stone 
mansion at once asserted to the beholder its rank 
among the oldest and most distinguished homes of the 
country. Our young traveler knew it by some past so- 
cial experience ; but, alas! none of them had been of a 
character affording any gauge for the welcome he might 
now be approaching. He was aware that something of 
a previous evening’s extraordinary perturbation at the 
manor house had become vaguely known to village gos- 
sip. At the inn he had heard significant hints about a 
recent hurried bringing home of Miss Dornton, by her 
mother, from the city, and could perceive that his ar- 
rival with his friend attracted a style of attention indi- 
cating, at least, a suspicion of his special interestedness 
in that unusual event. To his overwrought senses the 
very atmosphere of the place teemed with something 
mixed of dismay and reproach for him, and to his in- 
creasing discomposure, as he walked up the broad stone 
steps of the house to the pillared porch, a sudden shame- 
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faced impression of audacity in his mission greatly dis- 
ordered the courage hitherto emboldening him. Had 
he really done a wrong toany one? Should his bearing 
be, properly, that of a consciously offending suppliant, 
rather than the confident dignity of a man who had 
come to assert a legitimate, manful right ? 

‘‘Well, Mr. Daryl, of course we have expected this 
visit from you,’? was Mrs. Dornton’s greeting, as she 
acknowledged his constrained bow, and then quietly 
took a chair near the open doorway by which she had 
slowly entered the reception-room. Venetian blinds, 
‘drawn down to intercept the glowing sunbeams, made a 
cool twilight for the two figures, but in the broadest day 
the lady’s countenance would have revealed no agita- 
tion. A slightly worn expression, perhaps, and some 
twitching at the corners of the lips, were the scarcely 
perceptible changes from her ordinary gracious aspect 
for any acceptable morning caller. 

‘* May I be allowed to hope, then, madame, that I am 
not unwelcome ?’’ asked William Daryl, taking momen- 
tary refuge in a commonplace formality. 

‘*T wish that I could answer you truthfully, sir, in 
the affirmative.” 

This opened the battle. 

‘*Mrs. Dornton, how is my Caroline ?’’ broke forth 
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Dornton wishes never to lay eyes on you in this world 
in.” 

“*T ll never believe that!’ he ejaculated, springing 
half-way from his chair, as though under an electric 
shock—“‘ At least—forgive me, please—I’m sure you 
must mistake her feelings. You are a good woman—a 
mother—and will surely pardon me for my own dear 
mother’s sake.”’ 

‘‘ The circumstances make you pardonable, sir, as far 
as mere words go.”’ 

‘** And for my acts, too, I hope, Mrs. Dornton. You 
can’t imagine how dearly I love Caroline—nobody can ! 
When J found that the time was near at hand when she 
must leave that kind Mrs. Von Gilder’s, and realized 
how fond we were of each other, and thought how, pos- 
sibly, a thousand things might come between us, I just 
lost my head. Yes, dear madame, I ’ll confess it frankly, 
I did lose my head. And then I begged and raved and 
persuaded ; and at last the dear girl went with me to the 
rectory that afternoon, and—and—we were married !”’ 

But for the words these two were uttering, and the 
inarticulate sobbing of the waters heard through open 
casements, no sound seemed to be inall the great house. 
It was as though a desolate, inhospitable emptiness 
faintly echoed back the young Englishman’s voice, even 


ON THE PORTICO. 


the boyish young soldier, leaning eagerly toward her, 
his hands clasped upon his knees, and all his fears and 
constraint forgotten. ‘‘ Deal considerately with us, dear 
madame, even if we seem to you to have acted like chil- 
dren. For I do love her so !’’ he added in an ingenuous 
abandonment to youthful passion. 

‘* Before you go any farther, Mr. Daryl,’ said the 
matron, showing no emotion whatever, ‘‘ you should be 
warned that I have consented to receive you this morn- 
ing, solely and purposely for your information that Miss 


in its softest tones, and struck a chill to his every real 
hope. The mother of Caroline received what he had 
last said without immediate remark, but pulled-a bell- 
rope near at hand, To the trim young woman coming 
noiselessly down the polished staircase of the adjoining 
hall to answer the summons, she said : 

‘“* Tell your mistress that we are ready for her.” 

Dary] flushed fiery red and then turned white, at these 
signs. As the maid disappeared, Mrs. Dornton turned 
her keen eyes upon him again. 
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‘‘ Young man, I knew your grandmother in Dornton, 
in her girlhood, and until your grandfather married her 
and carried her back with him to England. I am sorry 
for you. Probably my daughter’s giddiness and sim- 
plicity have been as much to blame in this mad affair as 
your own dreadful rashness was. But if you must suffer, 
she, also, must pay a bitter penalty, and we—her father 
and myself—have to share it. I would sooner have seen 
her dead, William Daryl, than see her as she is—scarcely 
more than a child and, in effect, a widow.”’ 

‘* A widow !”? repeated the young man, unnerved by 
the ambiguity of such a term at such a time. 

‘** Yes, practically that. This marriage shall be an- 
nulled, if there is any moral justice in law. Be good 


head on her bosom, and placed her arms soothingly 
around the slender waist. 

‘*My child, you must tell Mr. Daryl that I have not 
misrepresented you in saying that you repent your great’ 
folly.” 

‘*Oh, yes! Bitterly !” 

The positive, absolutely shuddering bitterness with 
which the last word was pronounced, muffled and choked 
as was the tone, thrilled the rejected husband like sud- 
den contact with the cruel edge of a treacherous sword. 
He folded his arms, turned pallid to the eyes, and drew 
a long breath. 

‘*Caroline,’’ he said slowly, ‘“‘if you do indeed re- 
pent so early the love I thought you had given me for- 





‘WILLIAM DARYL SPRANG TO HIS FEET AND TOOK AN IMPULSIVE STEP FORWARD. ’ 


enough not to interrupt me quite yet—I say it must be 


broken and forgotten. My husband is consulting his 
attorney about it to-day. I have sent for my daughter, 
herself, to tell you with her own lips that it must be 
so, and that she wishes it so.”’ ; 

‘* She wishes it so ?’’ he cried, panting like a hard- 
pressed runner. This was the second time his bride— 
the soft, the gentle, the loving Caroline—had been 
quoted to him as so soon false to their plighted love. 

“* Here she is, to speak for herself,’ continued the 
lady, in rising tones, as a hurried flutter sounded nearer 
from the hall. 

Then. with snowy kerchief pressed to burning face 
by both white hands; with jet-black locks disordered 
on her shoulders, and a well-known dress of many a 
happy Von Gilder hour attiring her convulsed form, the 
girl tottered into the room, sank upon her knees beside 
her mother’s chair, and—ah, fickle heart !—without one 
glance for him, hid her tear-stained features against 
that mother’s daring heart. 

William Daryl sprang to his feet and took an impul- 
sive step forward. Instinctively he held out both hands 
toward the sobbing, recumbent figure. 

‘Caroline ! my dear wife !”’ cried he, all the tender- 
ness of his nature in his trembling voice. 

The mother looked intently down upon the bowed 


ever, I have nothing more to say. I have only to go. 
Do you bid me go ?”’ 

Mother and daughter, in their motionless embrace, 
remained speechless under this appeal at first, she who 
had been addressed responding only with augmented 
sobs. In the dim light straining faintly through the 
drawn blinds they were like widow and orphan at a 
new grave. 

‘*My poor child, you must answer,’’ murmured the 
parental lips at last. ‘‘Do you, of your own free will, 
bid him go ?” 

Another pitiful pause, and then, as in a gasp, came 
the one fatal word—‘‘ Yes !”’ 

The young Englishman’s crossed arms relaxed and 
fell to his sides, from over a heart swelling too imperi- 
ously to bear any stress but its own. A moment his 
large eyes stared fixedly, yearningly, upon her whom 
he had so loved; then he raised them bravely to Mrs. 
Dornton’s now colorless face. 

‘* Madame,”’ he said, ‘‘ your husband need not trouble 
his attorney until after my return to England. I shall 
never make any appeal from the judgment this lady’s 
lips have pronounced. I have the honor to bid you and 
her farewell—forever.’’ 

A bow, and he was gone. 

The staunch, foreboding friend, taxing his way from 
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the ‘‘ hotel’? to the steamboat-landing alone, as he had 
promised, saw him arrive there, too, in feverish haste, 
even as the boat was starting, and read in his drawn 
features all that he had not the heart to ask. They 
scarcely spoke while the voyage continued as far as the 
East River extends. When the laboring, Morrisania 
was turning the Battery toward her pier on the Hudson 
shore of the city, the poor young fellow looked wearily 
out toward the ocean. 

‘‘T must get out of this country immediately,’’ he 
said. 

As he spoke, a commotion arose on the forward part 
of the deck upon which they were standing, and a wo- 
man’s shriek drew both in headlong haste to the spot. 


A child had sprung from its mother’s arms into the 
water, Daryl’s quick look caught sight of its white 
dress sweeping past, and in an instant he had leaped 
overboard to the rescue. In his disordered condition of 
mind he heeded not that he was in front of the yet re- 
volving wheel on that side, nor that he dropped rather 
than jumped. A tug following close upon the boat 
picked up the child unhurt; but, although the murder- 
ous wheels were promptly stopped, and the water 
anxiously scanned for sight of the human form, but now 
so grand in its noblest dedication to the God in whose 
image it had been created, no sign of William Daryl 
appeared. The river had closed over his head. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





JUDITH: A CHRONICLE OF OLD VIRGINIA. 


BY MARION HARLAND. 
Author of “ Alone,”’ “The Hidden Path. ’’ ‘Common Sense in the Household,”’ “ Eve’s Daughters,”’ etc. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

In the month of February, 1845, Mrs. Archibald 
Read paid me a visit at my home in Richmond. I 
had married her brother Wickham five years earlier. I 
called her ‘‘sister,’? not ‘‘aunt,’’ and still loved her 
very sincerely, albeit the progress of years and the 


change in our mutual relations had modified the char- 
acter of my affection. 

She was not well this winter, even for her. The 
chronic invalidism that fell into the lot of seven out of 
ten Southern gentlewomen at that date had been ac- 
cepted by her as her earthly portion after the birth of 
her first child. She had three sturdy boys now, the 
youngest being four years old. Uncle Archie would 
not bring any of them with her to town. 

‘*She was worn out,’’ he said, ‘‘and needed rest. 
Nothing else would set her up so soon as a real holi- 
day.”” 

He had a private talk with me the night before he 
went back, alone, to Summerfield, coming for this pur- 
pose up to my room where I was rocking my baby to 
sleep. It was like the old days of our intimate com- 
panionship to see him in an easy-chair I had brought 
from ‘* home,’’ chatting in the kind, grave voice which 
was always musical to my ears. First, he listened in- 
vitingly to my little tale of my domestic affairs, spoke 
affectionately of Wickham and our two children (we had 
named our boy ‘‘ Archibald Read’’), commended my 
housekeeping and admired our house. 

‘* There is no other life like that of a happy, united 
family,” he said. ‘* You do think that, all things con- 
sidered, it is well for a woman to marry—don’t you ?” 

‘* If she loves and is beloved by a good man, she can 
do nothing wiser,’’ answered I readily. 

He did not speak again at once, yet hardly seemed, 
I thought, to be pondering my reply. 

‘* [have had compunctions on the subject,’’ he began, 
slowly, not looking at me. ‘‘ Virginia has become so 
delicate, and the cares of the house since Mother’s and 
Aunt Betsey’s deaths have seemed to weigh so heavily 
upon her. Maria does her best to help the poor little 
thing, but there can be only one mistress, you know, 
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and there is no such thing as evading the responsibili- 
ties of a mother. It is not surprising, I say to myself, 
when I see how much devolves upon my wife, that she 
should flag under the weight and grow thin, pale and 
nervous. It is hard to forgive myself for taking her 
from a home and life where she had nothing to do but 
look pretty and be happy all day long.”’ 

‘*Tf she had remained there, by this time she would 
have been an old maid, an orphan and homeless, unless 
one of her brothers had taken her into his family,’ re- 
marked I, sententiously. 

‘** Very true! It is a comfort to remind myself of 
that. She has her children, too. They will be a great 
solace to her in her declining years.”’ 

‘If each of them grows up to be as good a man as 
his father, their mother will be blessed among women !”’ 
said I, in loving heat. 

He looked pained, not gratified, and stirred uneasily 
in his chair. 

‘**I don’t know about that, Judith!’ dryly, and 
shortly. ‘‘I meant, God knows! to make her happy. 
I haven’t been able to do it !°’ 

He got up and walked about the room ; fingered the 
ornaments on mantel and bureau nervously, and when 
he took his stand on the rug near me, held a cologne- 
flask in his hand and seemed intent upon fitting in and 
pulling out the glass stopper while we talked. His lips 
were compressed, the vein between the brows was dark 
and full. 

‘*Tf you cannot make a woman content and grateful 
with her share of wedded bliss no mortal man ought to 
attempt the task, Uncle Archie !’’ I found voice to de- 
clare. 

‘* That is the pith of my doubt, child !—whether any 
man ever ought to ask a woman to marry him. She 
gives up everything—he nothing! Nor can he, with the 
kindest, most loving intentions, understand her fully. 
Our sensibilities and perceptions are, like our fingers, 
all thumbs, when we undertake to handle such exqui- 
site fibres as women’s feelings and fancies. For in- 
stance, I almost killed Virginia once by asking her, 
jokingly, if her father hadn’t over-persuaded her into 
marrying me. I told her that he was mightily pleased 
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with poor old Captain Macon’s flattery of me on the 
day of the Whig rally in our county; that he had 
lively hopes of me as a citizen and politician, and 
worked her up to the point of saying ‘ Yes’ when I 
asked her for the second time to marry me. I did not 
dream what a rough jest it was until she burst into 
tears and left the room. Iam afraid sometimes that I 
was selfish in hurrying on the marriage. I did not 
mean ever to name the subject to her again, but she 
was so beautiful, so gentle and winning when I saw 
her that November week, that I forgot everything ex- 
cept how dearly and how long I had loved her. Her 
father agreed with me that there was no propriety in 
waiting for months of engagement to make us better 
acquainted, and she offered no objection.”’ 

‘* My dear uncle ! why-should you torment yourself 
by useless, morbid regrets ? Any woman in the land 
ought to esteem herself fortunate in getting such a hus- 
band as yourself. Sister has told me more than once 
how unutterably good you are to her; that you have 
fewer faults and more virtues than any other person 
she ever knew. I wish you could hear her praise you. 
Don’t mind her turns of low spirits and the quiet ways 
into which she has fallen since your marriage. Many 
women settle down naturally, as wives and mothers, 
into that style of speech and manner. 
ceptions are when they do not. 
health accounts for much, too. I hope great things 
from Dr. Warner’s treatment. We will send her home 
at the end of six weeks so rosy and plump that you will 
hardly recognize her.”’ 

I watched my sister-in-law narrowly while she re- 
mained with us. ‘‘Settled down’ was the fittest word 
that I could have used in this connection. In her dress 
she was scrupulously neat and undeniably old-fashioned. 
Her silks were heavy, her linen and laces fine and abun- 
dant, but in style everything was several seasons old. 

‘* What difference does it make ?’’ she asked, when I 
suggested alterations and modernizing. ‘‘So long as 
they are of good material, whole and clean, they satisfy 
me. Mr. Read’s tastes are simplicity itself. He would 
not notice if I wore my great-grandmother’s clothes 
upside-down and wrong-side-out, provided my hair was 
smooth and I had a clean collar on. He never knows 
what I wear.” 

‘* Never criticises it perhaps. Whatever you do is 
right in his eyes. Every man is better pleased to have 
his wife ‘keep herself up’ and study to look young and 
pretty as long as she can. If you grow old fast, so will 
he !”” 

‘* He was a hundred and fifty when I married him !”’ 
Then, catching herself up quickly: ‘“‘In wisdom and 
goodness and all that, I mean. Sometimes I am wicked 
enough to wish that he were not so tiresomely perfect. 
Do you know, Judith, I think my diseased nerves affect 
the balance of my mind ?”’ 

This I would not let her dwell upon nor myself admit 
it. She was not strong, she was ennuyée, and in conse- 
quence unreasonable. At home she had too much lei- 
sure and opportunity for introspection. A wholesome 
waking-up was what she needed. I forced her to walk 
and drive and to shop with me, whether she felt like it 
or not, and fairly badgered her into having her ward- 
robe made over and replenished. Her acquiescence in 
whatever I insisted upon was very graceful. She 
smiled sometimes in quiet amusement at my determina- 
tion to ‘‘ furbish her up,”’ as she called it, but offered no 
active opposition. Activity had little place in her ex- 
istence now. She liked to please other people. She 
liked her friends, liked her husband and liked her 
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children. An amiable, kind-hearted woman whom 
everybody liked in return, she was yet irremediably 
commonplace. Her sprightliness had been an element 
of youth, and, like’ youth, was not to be recalled. She 
must have hemstitched scores of yards of ruffling 
during her visit. If I had not dragged her up from her 
rocking-chair by moral and sometimes by physical force, 
she would have sat there all day, putting her needle in 
and out so many threads apart and so many times per 
minute, the material on which she wrought being cob- 
webby linen cambric. 

‘** For what ?”’ asked I once, impatiently. 

She looked up, mildly bewildered. 

“*Those everlasting lengths of hemstitched muslin ! 
What can you mean to do with them all ?” 

‘Oh, I don’t know exactly! It’s always convenient 
to have them on hand, you know.”’ 

In her husband’s sight she was still passing fair. My 
vision beheld reluctantly a small, sallow woman, sal- 
lowest on the hollowed cheeks where the roses had 
bloomed, with paled blue eyes and thinned red-gold 
hair. A touch of sharpness in nose, chin or voice 
would have lent a viragoish cast to the faded picture. 
In default of this, it was insipid. 

All this I was reviewing on the morning of her de- 
parture. Wickham escorted her home, and the stage 
had called for them at seven o’clock. I was seated com- 
fortably at my sewing by nine, my boy rolling on the 
floor in the spring sunshine, while I summed up the re- 
sult of my character study: 

‘She never had much force of will. Her heart is af- 
fectionate but shallow. When the first horror of the 
discovery made on the night Harry died was over, she 
grew to love her husband—because he was her husband 
—as well as she would have loved the man of her choice 
had she wedded him. There is a sort of lymph in such 
natures that cures heart-hurt rapidly, as a cut tongue is 
soon healed by the moisture of the mouth. It is well 


- that women of her type are largely in the majority, 


otherwise the world would be dark with the shadow of 
unwritten tragedies.”’ 

Pluming myself somewhat upon the apt illustration, 
in complacent consciousness of my happier and fuller 
life, I glanced up at the entrance of the chambermaid, 
whose business it was to set the guest-chamber to 
rights. She had found a parcel ‘under Miss Vir- 
ginny’s piller.”’ 

‘She done forgit it, I reckon. I been see it thar 
three other mornin’s when I make her bade”? (bed), ‘‘an’ 
lef? it back agin.”’ 

Something warned me to take it without comment, 
also, not to unwrap the parcel until the woman had 
gone out. It was a miniature, rolled up in a white silk 
handkerchief. The picture was painted on ivory and 
set in a narrow gold rim. The artist had caught the 
best expression of the original, the half-humorous, half- 
loving glance I had seen a thousand times flash from 
the hazel eyes. The handkerchief was yellow with 
time, and marked in one corner in well-known charac- 
ters—‘‘ J. H. BRADLEY.” 

My husband brought me a sealed note from his sister 
when he returned from the country : 

‘**T left a small bundle under my pillow Please let 
nobody see it but yourself, and keep it until you can re- 
store it to me in person. It was given to me many years 
ago, and I have had no opportunity to send it back to 
the donor. I trust you, Judith, and you must trust me 
far enough to believe that no wrong is done to ANY 
ONE by my preservation of this memento of a once 
dear friend. I know appearances are against me, but 
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indeed, my dear sister, 1am not a wicked although an 
unhappy woman.”’ 

Surprises and dénouements advance in squads. If 
they appear singly they are always ‘‘ strays ’’—sporadic 
cases. 

About the middle of March I went, accompanied by 
nurse and baby, down the river to visit a Norfolk friend. 
Wickham drove with us to the pretty steamer, the Cur- 
tis Peck, then new and popular; secured a state-room 
for us, established me in a shaded seat on the forward 
deck, and stayed by me until the signal was given for 
throwing off the rope. The day was rarely perfect, the 
scene enchanting. I never look upon the soft undula- 
tions of the banks rolling away from the brink of the 
river to lose themselves in the levels of the back coun- 
try, without recalling the lines dropped, one is tempted 
to suspect, by accident, into the machine-cut, kiln-dried 
measures of ‘** Divine songs and hymns :”’ 

‘* Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 
Stand dressed in living green.’’ 

The green was a glorious type of young life on this 
mid-March morning, gladdening the heart with the pro- 
mise of bounteous wheat harvests. Peach orchards lay 
like fallen clouds of rosy deliciousness on the hillsides, 
apple trees offering the blending shades with which the 
pink fainted into the snow of cherry-groves embowering 
farm-house and mansion. The rapids sang and leaped 
past city and islands; turbid waters, raised high by 
spring floods, were a symphony in yellows in the sun- 
shine that, as the forenoon wore on, imparted a musing 
languor to the air and view, and with it the inexplica- 
ble charm and beguilement never felt under Northern 
skies. 

I was wrapped in dreams that might have caught 


their coloring from the blush of the fallen mists on the 
river-slopes, when a respectful voice addressed me : 


‘Pardon the intrusion! Am I mistaken in thinking 
that I address an old acquaintance ? Is not this Mrs. 
Wickham Dabney, formerly Miss Judith Trueheart and 
my favorite pupil ?”’ 

I thought and exclaimed that I should have known 
him anywhere. Prosperity and a sunny nature had 
allowed him to mature without losing his youthfulness. 
His eyes were clear, his smile easy and kind. His voice 
was even more agreeably modulated than when his Vir- 
ginian friends overlooked Yankee provincialisms and 
twang in admiration of his pure articulation and clean 
periods. 

‘*T read the notice of your marriage in a stray Rich- 
mond paper, some years ago,’’? he remarked, seating 
himself by me. ‘‘ But if nothing else had drawn my 
attention to you, I must have observed your resem- 
blance to Miss Maria Read. She is still living, I hope ?”’ 

“Yes, and at Summerfield.” 

‘* Has she never married ?”’ 

** Never.”? 

Absurdly enough, I shunned meeting his eye in say- 
ing it, and felt awkward, in spite of common sense. 

‘*Somebody has been cheated out of an excellent 
wife! Ihave never known a nobler, sweeter woman.”’ 
There was no embarrassment on his side. ‘‘I thought 
at one time that Sidney Macon might win her.”’ 

‘*He married Miss Betty Archer—in 1836, I think. 
Aunt Maria is even lovelier than when you knew her, 
the guardian angel of a growing host of nephews and 
nieces, adopted and real, Hers is a beautiful, benefi- 
cent life.” 

‘“‘It was sure to be that in any event. 
changed much in appearance ?”’ 

‘* Not to our eyes. A little paler perhaps, and a trifle 
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more quiet in general society. Her smile is sweeter, 
her eyes more benignant with every year that gives her 
more people to comfort and to bless.’’ 

A child, scampering across the deck, tripped and fell 
in front of us. Mr. Bradley sprang forward to pick 
him up, soothed his outcry, and delivered him with a 
bow and reassuring word to the mother when she has- 
tened to the spot. 

‘*T have a youngster of my own about that age,’’ he 
said in resuming his seat. ‘‘ I sent a paper with the an- 
nouncement of my marriage to Archie Read. Did he 
get it ?”” 

‘* Yes,” again avoiding his eye. ‘‘I hope that Mrs. 
Bradley is well. Is she with you ?” 

‘““No. I left her in Philadelphia when I went on to 
Richmond last Monday. This is a flying business 
trip. I saw but few old acquaintances in town. One I 
could wish I had never seen again in this world or the 
next. I ought not to be seriously affected by what I 
have heard within twenty-four hours, but it has left a 
bad taste in my mouth. A man can bear disappoint- 
ment and loss better than the knowledge that he has 
been tricked out of something he once possessed or be- 
lieved was his.”’ 

He hesitated, and I looked the inquiry I did not know 
how to frame into language. 

He tried to laugh, but his face flushed uneasily, 

“T saw Mr. Allen—Ned Allen—at the Exchange 
Hotel yesterday afternoon.”’ 

‘** He has gone down hill fast of late,” said I, still in 
the dark. ‘‘ He has hardly drawn a sober breath in five 
years.”” 

** He was drunk, very drunk, when I met him on the 
street night before last, and hardly more sober yester- 
day when he called at my room, by his own appoint- 
ment, but in the maudlin-repentant stage. He cried 
like a baby, while he tried to confess ‘the irreparable 
wrong he had done me, an innocent, inoffensive citizen 
and a perfect gentleman, sir!’ An injury that had lain 
on his conscience like a fifty-pound weight ever since he 
periled his soul’s salvation for the sake of a flirt. ‘Ran 
the risk of the penitentiary, sir!—and for what? To 
see myself whistled down the wind, a prey to fortune, 
and the woman I adored the bride of another! I 
might have saved my soul this fifty-pound weight of 
guilt, Mr. Bradley, and let her marry you. This is the 
dark secret of my life, sir—the fatal step in my career !’ 
After this preamble, he informed me in a tragic whis- 
per that he would confide the whole mystery to my 
keeping, make a clean breast of it, and put himself, 
soul and body, at my mercy if I would lend him five 
dollars for a couple of days.” 

““Mr. Bradley! What did he mean ?” 

I was almost as much shocked by the levity with 
which my former tutor rattled off his mimicry of the 
tipsy confession as by the hinted revelation. 

‘*That I cannot undertake to decide! He said that 
he had, through a paid tool in the post-office, inter- 
cepted Miss Dabney’s letters to me, and mine to her. 
Perhaps you did not know—you were very young then 
—probably you have never heard that when [left Rich- 
mond in 1832 I was engaged to be married to her ?” 

‘*T have surmised as much.”’ , . 

‘*T was to write to her father asking his sanction of 
the contract, so soon as she gave me permission to do 
so. I had not a word in answer to six or eight letters. 
Did she ever talk to you of the affair ?” 

** Never !”” 

I ventured few words at a time and chose these 
warily. The lava-crust of thirteen years was cracking 
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under my feet. I kept two things steadily before my 
reeling vision. Virginia Dabney was my uncle’s wife. 
Mr. Bradley was a married man. Nothing but evil 
could come from the admission into this tragedy of the 
evidence I held. If he waited for elucidation of the 
mystery from me he would live and die without it. Be- 
tween me and the fair panorama of waving grain-fields 
and blossom-laden orchards arose the figure that had 
stood on my hearth that Sunday night in February ; 
the visagé lined by thought and care, the frosted hair, 
the sad, patient, loving eyes making unutterably piteous 
the quietly-spoken regret : 

‘*T meant—God knows—to make her happy. 
not been able to do it !”’ 

Here was the cause of his failure! This trim and 
successful Philadelphia lawyer, with his flippant trav- 
esty of the gravest aspects of the ‘‘affair!’? Had the 
Author of beauty and of love—had the God of the 
Covenant decreed that the life of the nobler man should 
be a disappointment—an abortion—and that of his rival 
round and ripe with fullness of satisfaction ? 

Mr. Bradley cast a keen glance at my countenance, 
laughed slightly and in a well-bred way, and fell to 
prodding a crack in the deck-floor with the ferrule of a 
natty silk umbrella. 

‘* There is a homely saying that there is no use crying 
over spilt milk. Now that the ache is dead I can con- 
fess calmly what a precious cup of cream that was 
which was knocked over in the year of our Lord eigh- 
teen hundred and thirty-two. I shiver in recollecting 
how my heart sickened and fainted with expecting let- 
ters that never came ; how I poured love and agony and 
entreaty into those I wrote. After my meeting with 
Harry Macon, hope revived. She promised to sift the 
matter to the bottom and send me tidings. I was sure 
she would keep her word. Captain Macon’s letter came 
instead. In Sidney’s communication, written six months 
later, informing me of the brave old soldier’s death, he 
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said that his father seldom touched pen afterward, but | 
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he exerted himself to give me a full account of the poor 
girl’s return and of her decease. ‘She breathed her 
last,’ he stated, ‘in the arms of that angel of womanly 
mercy and love, Miss Maria Read.’ (Isn’t that touch 
characteristic ?) In this letter occurred this paragraph : 
‘My peerless young friend, Archibald Read, has acted 
a more than filial part to me throughout this, the most 
calamitous year in my life history. His hand closed my 
Harriet’s eyes. His wife—the bride of less than a week, 
sweet Virginia Dabney, whom you must remember well 
—laid flowers on my child’s heart just before the coffin- 
lid shut out the beloved face from our eyes for all 
time.’ 

‘**T don’t like to reflect, even now, on what that last 
sentence was to me !’’ 

He shook his head restively—the gesture with which 
one rids himself of a buzzing gad-tly. 

‘* It is worse than useless to recall it,’’ returned I, in 
a smothered voice. 

‘** You are right. Wise people let the dead past bury 
its dead. It is best as it is. It was all ordered wisely, 
although I wouldn’t believe it then. I am married toa 
woman who suits me a thousand times better than 
pretty Virginia Dabney would have done, and she is 
just the wife for my old friend Archie. I can say from 
the unveiled depths of my soul, ‘ I am glad he has her !” 
It was that vile Allen’s story that set me to thinking of 
my callow days, and how horribly hurt I believed my- 
self to be for months after the old Captain’s letter con- 
vinced me that it had been ‘ out of sight, out of mind’ 
with my Southern sweetheart. Curious, isn’t it ? that 
the thought which was the sharpest thorn then is most 
consoling to me now—namely, that Isuffered longer and 
more bitterly from our separation and the unexplained 
alienation than she did ; that she forgot me, or was com- 
forted for my loss in less than half a year, while it took 
me a whole twelvemonth to pull myself into shape 
again.”’ 

I did not set him right. 

END. ] 





REQUITAL. 


A GRAY-HAIRED man outside the gate, 
Of patient mien and humble guise, 

Each moment stoops beneath the weight 
Of work the city’s need supplies. 


And while the gravel’s grit doth time 
Each shovel’s burden to its place, 
No leader marking airs sublime 
Can him excel in swinging grace. 


And as I at my window sit, 
With dainty work to please the eye, 
Unrestful thoughts within me flit, 
And vex my heart, I know not why. 


I trace designs with threads of gold, 
I thrid the toning colors through ; 
But no device my thoughts can hold— 
Old man, old man, I see but you ! 


With placid face and locks of gray, 
Thy patient toil for daily bread 

Makes smooth and fair the city’s way 
For weary feet or dainty tread. 


But thou, old man, art passing down 
Where lighter labors should be thine ; 
Thy grimy hands, o’erseamed and brown, 
Attest the work of manhood’s prime. 


And I, who at my window wrought, 
Have listless let my ’broidery fall, 

And, smit with sudden, searching thought, 
I see the time that comes to all. 


And thou, old man, art robed in light, 
And standing far above my place ; 

Around thy brows an aura bright 
Seems fitting thy transfigured face. 


For thou, old man, with locks of gray— 
Of learning and of gifts denied— 
Hast gained a lore which serves for aye, 


°T was only Christ, Him crucified ! 


MARIE BARRETT BUTLER. 





ART SALES. 


BY IRVING L. BEMAN. 


‘“ WELL, Harry, since you and Mary have decided to 
put off your wedding-day until June, I suppose you ‘Il 
soon be asking me again to help you select a Christmas 
present for her ?” 

This in the form of a question to my particular friend, 
Henry Maynard, a capital fellow, some twenty years 
younger than myself. 

He had just been acquainting me with their decision 
to delay their marriage until summer, and then merge 
vacation and honeymoon together by a sketching tour 
through the Adirondacks to the St. Lawrence, and 
thence around home by Montreal, Quebec, Halifax and 
Acadia. They had been engaged now over a year, and 
I had understood all along that the happy event was 
set for the approaching holidays. To an ‘‘old bach”’ 
like myself, it really seemed almost cruel to delay any 
longer a union which I deemed the most congenial and 
appropriate I had ever known. 

‘* But you see,’’ explained Harry, ‘‘ we ’ve been under 
a cloud now so long that we can’t afford to marry quite 
yet. These confounded hard times have prevented 
selling our pictures until I’m out of money and Mary 
is out of courage ; and so we’ll wait till we can take a 
tour that will make us cheery in spite of ourselves. 
Next May my year’s salary will be in hand, and per- 
haps something encouraging may happen.”’ 

I growled some reply against the inconsistency of 
such a conclusion for 

“Two souls with but a single thought, 
Two hearts that beat as one,”’ 
and offered to lend money to bridge the difficulty and 
make the wedding bells and Christmas chimes ring to- 
gether. But Harry was incorrigibly independent, and 
I kept my offered loan and swallowed my regrets. 

Harry Maynard and Mary Landon were both artists 
—“‘rising artists,’ perhaps, should be said, only that 
their discouraging circumstances at the time in question 
seem to make such terms rather inapplicable. 

He was *‘ professor’? in an academy, devoting three 
hours a day to teaching, and the rest of the time to 
work in his studio. Some of his pictures had received 
‘* favorable mention,’ or perhaps diplomas, and brought 
fair prices for the work of a beginner, not yet thirty. 

Mary employed her time in attending an art class 
taught by my humble self, and in job work for an illus- 
trated magazine. She, too, had received honorable 
mention fora piece on recent exhibition. That both 
possessed merit had been settled for some time, but 
merit does not always find just recognition and a 
market ; and so their best work had been wearily wait- 
ing for purchasers, and on account of it their wedding- 
day must wait also. 

Their love-making had begun in my class-rooms, and 
therefore I regarded myself as having a right to be in- 
terested in its progress. 

Harry had been my student for some two years, 
when proving to be not only quick at the art, but 
genial, hearty and clear-headed, I had made him a sort 
of assistant. 

One day there came to me a package from a small in- 
land city, which on opening proved to be a few sketches 
accompanied by a note asking my opinion, and if the au- 
thor’s ability deserved instruction. If my reply should 


be favorable, she—for the writer was a lady—would 
come to the metropolis and enter my classes, After 
looking over the specimens, I called Harry in and asked 
his opinion. He examined the sketches and then read 
the letter carefully. 

‘**She ’s worth instruction !’? he exclaimed. ‘* Her 
work is good and her letter is better. She has some 
genius, and what ’s rarer, good sound sense.”’ 

My views coincided with Harry’s, though age made 
me less inclined to be enthusiastic, and I wrote Mary 
Landon a favorable response. 

Two or three weeks later she arrived, a modest, reso- 
lute, good-looking woman of twenty-three or twenty- 
four years. I soon learned from her that her mother 
had died years before and her father had married a 
second time, but infelicitously, thus spoiling the home 
for his daughter, so that she was almost an orphan in 
the world, yet not lacking in energy and principle to 
take care of herself. 

Within a few days I perceived that Harry was more 
pleased with the writer than he had been with her let- 
ter and pictures, and half seriously I said : 

‘* Now Harry, don’t go and slight our divine art by 
falling in love with Miss Landon.”’ 

His reply was a forced laugh, showing plainly that 
remonstrance was already too late. 

But as my forte is with the brush and the easel, rather 
than in telling love stories, however true, I shall have 
to leave to imagination the pleasant task of describing 
their wooing. Suffice it to say, that properly and sensi- 
bly enough to meet the approval of an old bachelor, 
their courtship proceeded until they were engaged and 
received my half-paternal benediction. 

This was about the situation of affairs when my an- 
ticipations were chilled by the disappointing announce- 
ment that their marriage had been deferred. 

The next day, as Harry and I met for our usual stroll 
about the city, he referred to the approaching holidays 
and said : 

“‘T’ve made up my mind what to do for Mary at 
Christmas.’ 

‘* Well, what is it ?”? was my response. 

‘*She is worried to death about that picture,’’ he re- 
plied. ‘‘Ido not think she could enjoy any Christmas 
gift with that unsold. You know that ‘ favorable men- 
tions’ don’t help on a hundredth part as much as one 
sale. Two hundred and fifty dollars is all she asks for 
it, but the mere fact of a purchaser would be equal to 
seven hundred and fifty additional. So I’ve made up 
my mind to buy it.”’ 

‘“*Humph !”’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ It will be no comfort to 
her for you to buy it. It isn’t your money she wants for 
the picture ; and, as to the compliment of a purchaser, 
she has heard your praises until you cannot add to 
them.”’ 

‘** But,’ he replied, ‘‘I don’t intend she shall know 
who buys it; keep myself out of sight, you see. ‘A 
gentleman having been highly pleased with the picture’ 
will send his agent for it, paying cash down.” 

‘““What! and she not know where it is to hang? 
Why, Harry, you wouldn’t like to let your canvas go 
that way? Mary thinks as much of that picture as 


mothers do of their babies. She wouldn’t sell it so.’’ 
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‘* Hold on!’ said Harry. ‘‘ You do not understand 
my whole plan yet. ‘The gentleman is collecting to 
furnish a house which he expects to occupy next au- 
tumn at the latest ; then Miss Landon shall be informed 
and invited to see her own work after it is hung.’ See ? 
I'm that gentleman ; that house is to be mine. Of course 
she ’ll be invited to see the picture after it is hung.” 

And he chuckled in foretaste of enjoyment at her 
surprise. 

‘* Pretty good! pretty good, Harry!’ I exclaimed. 
‘¢But meantime what will you do with it ?” 

‘¢ Why, keep it carefully in your store-room,”’ he an- 
swered, 

‘* But are you not afraid that when she discovers the 

facts in the case, the reaction on her feelings will be 
disastrous ?’’ I questioned. 
‘ “No! no!” he replied, spiritedly ; ‘‘ the sale will so 
raise her enthusiasm that her next piece will be the 
best she has everdone. All the poor girl needs in order 
to excel herself and surprise us all, is encouragement. 
And when she finds out her capacity, no fear for her 
then.”’ 

Hesitatingly I acquiesced, more pleased with the 
self-sacrifice and heartiness of Harry’s plan than with 
its wisdom. 

A day or two later Mary hurried into my studio, ex- 
claiming : 

‘Mr. Doran, read, read quick, and tell me what to 
do !”? and she handed mea note from the store where 
her picture was on sale. It ran as follows: 


** Will Miss Landon have the kindness to come down to 
our place at earliest convenience? There is a rather singu- 
lar offer for her picture and we do not know what to do 
about it. MarsH & Co.” 


‘Oh! go right down to Marsh’s at once,” said I. 
‘** Perhaps your ship has arrived.” 

She smiled dubiously, and after hesitating a little, 
said : 

‘* Can’t you please come with me to advise ?”’ 

I consented, and half an hour later we were at 


Marsh’s, busily canvassing 
Harry’s anonymous offer. 

When I had satisfied myself from her words and ac- 
tions that, as Harry had said, the encouragement would 
be worth more than the money to Mary, I advised her 
to accept it, and she did so. I cannot say that I was 
absolutely certain that it would prove best in the long 
run ; but in view of having already agreed with Harry 
about it, I saw no other way out of my predicament. 

That evening the picture, a truly fine piece, was 
brought and put safely away in my store-room. 

Next day Mary seemed so cheery, her eyes so clear 
and eager, her manner so resolute, that I cast my un- 
certainty to the winds. 

‘“Tt’s all right,” thought I; and a ‘‘ Merry Christ- 
mas ”’ it truly was to her. 

During the week between the holidays she had other 
good fortune. Unknown to Harry or me she had com- 
peted for prizes for designs of Christmas cards, and had 
just received the statement from the publishers that 
they had awarded her two premiums of two hundred 
and three hundred dollars each, the checks for those 
amounts accompanying the letter. The girl was almost 
beside herself with joy at her success, and worthily so, 
for it was no mean victory. 

**Now,”’ said she, with sparkling eyes, “if Harry 
were to say ‘marry,’ I’m afraid I should not say no, for 
the way seems clearer than a week ago.”? And then 
with a sigh: ‘‘ Poor Harry! I wish somebody would 
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buy his picture just to cheer him up. Oh my! money is 
the best praise I ever had.”’ 

Later the same day she came close to my easel, where 
I was putting the last touches to a canvas, and, whisper- 
ing, said : 

** Papa Doran, I’m going to buy Harry’s picture, just 
to give the precious boy heart and courage. Since mine 
was sold he acts like a minor tune. He don’t know 
about my good luck from Boston, and he would net mis- 
trust, for he don’t know that I have money enough to 
pay for his picture. Three hundred and fifty dollars, 
you see, he would think quite beyond my purse, espe- 
cially if, after he is paid, I show him that I have still 
untouched all I got for mine.”’ 

As soon as I could get a word in among her rapid talk, 
I said : 

*“*Ah, no! Mary; don’t do any sucha thing. Harry 
is man enough to stand waiting. We all have to. 
Painters never have flush times till they have first learned 
to endure pauperism. Keep your money, for you will 
need it next June.”’ 

** Ah! but it won’t be lost if it goes to Harry, any- 
how. I count it the same as his now; for what’s mine 
is his, and what’s his is mine.”’ 

‘Mary! Mary!’ exclaimed I, ‘“‘you are too old a 
woman to talk like a silly sixteen-year-old. Make Harry 
a nice present if you want to—ten or fifteen dollars— 
but do not go and fool away three hundred and fifty on 
such a notion as that.”’ 

**T know I’m twenty-seven,” said she ; ‘‘ but I should 
do such things where Harry is concerned even if I were 
eighty.” 

And so she would ; for all that I could say made no 
change in her intentions. When a woman’s mind is 
‘* set?’—-well, well—an old bachelor ought not to com- 
plete that sentence. And more than this: foolish as I 
regarded it, I had to help Mary plan her device and 
carry it out, promising all the time the most profound 


* secresy. 


But, my soul! how sorry I was that ever I had any- 
thing to do with their wooing. However, it taught me 
a lesson of sympathy—sympathy for the match-makers 
—not lucifer matches, but that other kind, poetically 
attributed to heaven. 

We got hold of an old envelope sent to Harry, in my 
care, from Chicago. Mary scratched off the mail date, 
and together, in disguised hand, we wrote a letter from 
a fictitious firm in that city and placed it in the en- 
velope, sealed it and cast it into my letter-box, where 
most of Harry’s mail was delivered by the postman. 

It ran as follows : 

‘“‘Mr. HENRY MAayNarpD: We have recently seen and 
admired a painting of yours at Reaulard’s, in your city. 
We understand the price to be three hundred and fifty 
dollars. If you will take that amount, hand this letter to 
Reaulard in person, and he is authorized to pay you the 
cash. Please also attach to the canvas your own ‘author’s 
description.’ Of course, if ever you want to know the 
whereabouts of your work, you can apply to us. 

“Yours truly, Lane & SABINE.”’ 

The bait took at once with Harry, and within an 
hour he was off down to Reaulard’s with his ‘‘ author’s 
description,”’ and soon back with his money, which, by 
the way, I had deposited with Reaulard in the name of 
Lang & Sabine. 

Mary’s ultimate purpose being the same as Harry’s, 
the picture was brought home that evening and placed 
face to face with the other, I meanwhile holding the 
key to the store-room, lest either of my fond tricksters 
should discover the other’s mischievous game. Then, 
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with far from steady nerves, I nursed the double secret, 
awaiting what the story-tellers call the dénouement. 

Harry was as brave as a knight after his sale, and I 
foresaw that what Mary had alluded to on the occasion 
of her good luck was liable to occur at any hour. The 
way seemed clear to both of them, and the last day of 
the old year they came into my studio with radiant 
faces. I knew what it meant. 

‘Well, children,’”’ said I, ‘‘when is it to be and 
where ?” 

Gay and sweet was the laugh they gave me, and 
Harry replied : 

‘If acceptable to you and Dr. Chapin, to-morrow at 
noon, right here, where we first met.”’ 

‘*¢ All right, my children!” exclaimed I, really much 
gratified with the honor thus conferred on my bachelor 
apartments, 

Iam not writing simply to record a wedding. The 
event got in the way just here, and has to be made note 
of ere the story can be finished. 

The rest of that day and the morning of the next 
was busily occupied in making my place fittingly ready. 
At half-past eleven dear old Dr. Chapin sauntered in, 
and exclaimed, with artist’s and clergyman’s taste 
combined : 

‘** Well, well, Doran, you have made a wonderful 
seene of this! Why, it is a fit marriage hall for a prince 
or a president !”” 

By twelve o’clock quite a group of artist friends and 
others had gathered. Soon a carriage stopped in front, 
and a moment later my pair of beloved ones entered, 
But *‘ least said soonest mended,” and so I will not at- 
tempt description. In his own inimitable manner Dr. 
Chapin proceeded with the brief ceremony, beautifully 
saying as an introduction: 

‘* You have already mixed the colors ; it remains for 
this hour to stretch the canvas and place the easel; 
then, through the hasting years you will develop the 
varied piece entitled married life.’”’ Then, in a moment 
almost, Harry and Mary were man and wife. 

There was no wedding tour for the happy couple; the 
honeymoon waxed amid scenes of house-hunting and 
furnishing, and waned over the delights of their first 
home. 

A flat was taken, consisting of this room and that 
and the other; they were to do without a servant ; 
meals were to be sent up from below by the so-called 
dummy ; in short, everything was ‘‘ so nice’? and ‘‘ so 
cosy,’’ and all that. Looking out on a small park, 
there was, especially, a pair of large rooms which they 
named the ‘‘ studios ;’’ a wide hall connected these and 
suitable closets were attached. 

** Just the thing for my surprise,’”? whispered Harry 
in my ear, as we were looking through the apart- 
ments ; and ‘‘ just the place for my surprise,’’ whis- 
pered Mary, as she had an instant’s chance out of his 
hearing. 

Soon came the ‘‘ house-warming,’’ an evening ar- 
ranged for their friends. How neat and sweet all 


things looked! A new ship ready for sea, the new 
world in leafy, bloomy spring-time, and a new home 
just prepared for its Adam and Eve, are premium 
pieces worthy of favorable mention. 

The afternoon preceding the ‘ house-warming,”’ 
under direction in turn of each of my trickster chil- 
dren, I hung the pictures, bought incognito. Into 
Harry’s room and up on the best panel of the wall 
went Mary’s piece, ‘‘ Love’s Vigil ;’? and into Mary’s 
room on the corresponding panel went Harry’s piece, 
** Victory.” 

When all was satisfactorily done—though, of course, 
each was kept in ignorance of the other’s loving guile— 
it fell to me to superintend the sequel. My heart was 
in trepidation, for I foresaw that there was a chance for 
a scene such as an old bachelor would hardly know 
how to manage. ‘‘ What if— ?” and ‘‘ what if— ?”’ was 
my inward query all that afternoon. 

Well, I called them together in the front hall, and said : 

** Now, I want each of you to make me a promise— 
will you ?” 

Each answered instantly in the affirmative, and 
** What is it ?”’ 

‘**You are. to go each into the other’s studio alone ; 
you are to stay there till I give consent for you to meet ; 
and you must promise me to be perfectly satisfied and 
pleased with the arrangements, furnishings and all, 
which you find there—do you solemnly so promise ?” 

They took my hands—Mary the left and Harry the 
right—and promised, each understanding for the other, 
but not suspecting for self. 

Then they went, Harry to her studio, Mary to his. 
Two or three minutes later I followed Harry. There 
he stood in the middle of the floor, tears in his brave 
eyes, and as I entered he caught my hand, exclaiming: 

‘* Bless the angel !”’ 

‘* Then it is all right, is it ?”’ asked I. 

*“ All right ? Yes, and a thousand times more! But 
how did she get the money ?” 

‘* She will tell you,’’ I replied, and left him. 

In Harry’s room I found Mary, more tearful, but not 
more amazed, and as I entered she sprang forward, 
almost sobbing in her joyful surprise, exclaiming : 

‘‘Dear, dear Harry! He’s the prince of men! I 
want to see him, mayn’t I ?”’ 

“Yes,” said I; ‘he isin your room. Go!’ 

What occurred when they met I do not know, of 
course— how should an old bachelor? However, I 
should prize their portraits taken at that supreme mo- 
ment of their double-edged surprise. 

But while I was alone there in Harry’s studio, I held 
a hasty but comprehensive review of my share in this 
complicated enterprise, and said within myself in de- 
cided earnestness: 

‘* Never again will I have anything to do with such 
an affair. It is too nervous a business. The brush and 
the canvas for me—unless — unless—now at fifty, or 
farther on down the decline, I should meet my own 
queen of hearts.”’ 





THE peasants of the Appenines, ’tis said, 
Call any heavy weight ‘‘a woman’s load ;”’ 
And there up many a steep and rugged road, 
With pondrous burdens poised upon the head, 
All day the women go'with steady tread ; 
Yet, when at eve before each poor abode, 
The light trescone merrily is toed, 


No fairer forms to any dance are led— 
Tall, lithe and straight, and full of queenly grace. 
Faint not, oh soul, because thy load is great ! 
Have courage, though thy path be steep and long ; 
For vigor shalt thou gain with every pace, 
Till thou shalt bear with ease the burden’s weight, 
And rest shall find thee beautiful and strong. 
CHARLEs 8S. GREENE. 











THE UNIVERSAL THOUGHT. 


A PALE thought met me in that season fair, 
When joy is young and life is glad and free, 
And said: ‘*O thou who seem’st so void of care, 

I would have speech with thee ! 


‘‘Thou canst not choose but hear me, for my word 
Cometh to all men, be they high or low ; 
I hold each mortal fast till he hath heard, 
Whether he will or no. 


‘+ All nations, tongues and tribes have I compelled 
To hear my voice. I saw the earth’s fair prime ; 
I knew the giant race whose eyes beheld 
The early dawn of time. 


‘*T filled repentant Nineveh with fear ; 
I talked with men in proud old Babylon ; 
I whispered nightly in the listening ear 
Of royal Solomon. 


‘*T vex the peace of king and potentate, 
The conqueror in all his pomp arrayed ; 
The mighty in the pride of power elate, 
Know me and are afraid. 


‘Yet to the poor and wretched I am sweet ; 
The miserable long to hear my voice, 
And they who walk with torn and bleeding feet, 
Beholding me, rejoice. 


‘‘T lift the broken-hearted from the dust ; 
I soothe the aching breast with healing balm ; 
I fill the spirits of the pure and just 
With deep and holy calm. 


‘*O, soul, keep fast thy faith! Live free from blame ! 
So shall my voice be one that comforteth ; 
(For thou must hear me). Wouldst thou ask my name? 
Iam the thought of Death.” 
ROBERTSON TROWBRIDGE. 





THE HOUSEHOLD—'’NEATH FOREST TREES. 


THE time to prepare for camping out in the summer is 
during the preceding winter, and campers who expect to 
spend a part of the winter under the soft Floridian sky 
will do well to take time by the forelock, and make all 
the preparations possible before leaving home. 

The way to camp out is todo it. Make up your mind 
firmly that you will investigate the charms of Mother Na- 
ture, and test her recuperative powers in some lodge in a 
wilderness, and then let nothing interfere with your wise 
determination. The wilderness may be vast or small, ac- 
cording to circumstances, and your stay long or short, 
according to the ruling of fate; but be sure and go. 

Where to go to is the first point to be decided. The 
decision will depend on whether the stay is to be long or 
short, and whether hunting, fishing, or both, or simply 
out-door rest from ‘‘cumbering care” is the object in 
view. 

For a short stay it is well not to go too far away from 
home, unless an entire change of climate is considered de- 
sirable ; for, when the time is limited, it is not wise to use 
it up in going and coming ; and the nearer home the camp- 
grounds are the less trouble and expense it is to get to 
them. But place and distance is something about which 
every one has to decide for themselves, only it is well to 
bear in mind that it is better to go a short distance than 
not to go at all. 

It is not desirable to have too large a party. Six or 
eight people, of congenial tastes, make a large enough 
company, but one or two more added, or one or two sub- 
tracted, will not make too many or toofew. There should 
be enough to prevent a feeling of desolation, but not 
enough to have more minds about ways and means than 
can be made to agree. 

It is net necessary to have an extensive outfit of tents, 
portable stoves, patent knives, trunks, bags and baskets. 
Too much luggage is a regular spoil-sport, and proves a 
vexation to the spirit of the most amiable camper exist- 
ing. 

If one is going to spend several months on the tramp 
and A. camp, in places about which they know little or 


nothing, and where they may be beyond the limits of civ- 
ilized habitations, much more extensive preparations are 
necessary than when one makes a stay of a week or two 
in woods accessible to milk, butter, and like luxuries. 
One can get along very well without a tent, if the 
pleasant weather lasts, even if ladies and children are of 
the party, by making the needed protection of boughs ; 


- but, as it is almost certain to rain if you camp out, no mat- 


ter how many signs of dry weather show themselves be- 
fore you leave home, it is well to be prepared. A tent can 
often be borrowed from some friend for a first attempt at 
out-door life. After that comes around, and before the 
time for going again, you will be pretty sure to have ar- 
rived at the conclusion that it is a better plan to own a 
tent, and will have one ready and waiting, either home- 
made or bought. 

A good substitute for a regular tent, which answers the 
purpose well, even if it rains, is made of rubber blankets 
put up ina very simple manner. Two corners are fastened 
to trees the right distance apart, and the two opposite 
corners to pegs driven into the ground, making the blanket 
slope like one side of an A tent. A rubber blanket is 
hung up at each side, and in case of rains one can be put 
up in front. This last one should not slope to the ground, 
but go across like an awning, or the tent will be too close. 

In buying or making a tent, give the preference to a 
wall tent. It is much better than an A tent of the same 
size, as it is more roomy, and affords better accommoda- 
tions. A tent can be made at home which will cost only 
about half as much as one bought ready made; but you 
must have a model to copy from, and follow your pattern 
closely. 

The second time you camp out you will go much better 
prepared than at first. You will have found out that the 
first time you left behind some very important articles, 
and carried along with much care and labor some things 
you did not need at all, for no matter how much of other 
people’s experience you have to profit by you will have 
much to learn. 

A full list of everything one thinks may be needed 
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should be written out, then carefully looked over, and 
everything that can be dispensed with crossed off. 

In addition to the traveling suit, a second should be 
taken to wear in camp, and the first put away until 
needed for the return trip, or some excursion to a neigh- 
boring town. For ladies and children, the camp dress 
should be of woolen stuff, made loose, and without tucks 
or flounces to add to its weight. 

Besides the necessary clothing, each person should 
take a rubber blanket, a yard or two of mosquito net, 
toilet articles, some simple remedies for whatever illness 
one is most susceptible to, stationery, stamps, and small 
change. The necessary clothing is supposed to include a 
pair of rubber boots, and a pair of loose, thick slippers. 

The common camp property will include the necessary 
cooking utensils and dishes for the table. Also a saw, 
axe, hatchet, spade, nails, large hooks, rope, twine, lan- 
tern, candles, matches, soap, towels, blankets, needles, 
thread and pins. To this list a great many items may 
be added, but it comprises the absolute necessaries. 
The dishes should be reduced to the smallest number 
possible. The plates, cups and teaspoons should be of 
tin. The small wooden plates or dishes which are used 
at provision stores for holding butter, etc., will be found 
very good for table use as bread and cake dishes. 

A long-handled frying-pan will be needed among the 
cooking utensils. A tea-kettle is not necessary, as a tin 
pail is just as good for the purpose, and much more con- 
venient, since it can be used for packing various small 
articles. Tin pails of different sizes will be needed for 
cooking, carrying water and holding provisions. 

The provisions should include flour, corn-meal, pota- 
toes, rice, dried or canned fruit, lemons, coffee, tea, sugar, 
salt, breakfast bacon, salt pork, dried beef, crackers, cake 
and butter. All these may be taken from home, or all or 


part procured at the town nearest the camping place. 
It is well not to forget that people camping are gene- 
rally blessed with good appetites, and that substantial 
food is usually more relished than dainties. 

The spot for a camp must be carefully selected. It 
must be in a sheltered spot, and it should be remembered 
that a place which is shady in the morning is often ex- 


posed to the sun during the latter part of the day. It is 
better to have the sun strike it between nine in the morn- 
ing and four in the afternoon than earlier or later. If the 
tent is on sloping ground—and it is well to have it so—the 
opening of the tent should face down the slope. The beds 
should be made with their heads toward the back of the 
tent. Any one who once tries the experiment of sleeping 
across instead of up and down a slope, will not care to 
repeat it. 

The tent should be put up in a manner secure enough to 
prevent it from sagging or coming down with wind or 
rain. Even a blanket shelter can be put up so as to with- 
stand an ordinary wind and a good hard rain storm. 

The tent should be pitched near a good spring of water, 
even if it is, as most probably will be the case, on the 
bank of a river or the lake shore. 

The place for the fire and cooking should be at a little 
distance from the tent or tents. A rude table can be built 
up against a large tree with a few boards or made of a 
packing-box. A number of nails and hooks should be 
put in the trunk of the tree for hanging up the cooking 
utensils. A wire should be stretched from one tree to 
another, on which dish-towels can be dried or buckets and 
baskets suspended out of the way. A wire is better than 
a rope, as insects are not so apt to use it as a highway. 

A fire may be made against a stump or log, but a 
much more convenient one for cooking can be made ina 
camp fire-place built in the following manner : Cut stakes 
two feet long from green trees, and drive them into the 
ground about a third of their length, so as to inclose an 
oval space about four feet long and three feet wide, with 
an opening eighteen inches wide at one end. The stakes 


should be driven about six inches apart. Small green 
twigs are next woven in and out between the stakes, to 
make a rough, open basket-work, and the inside is so 
thickly plastered with wet clay or mud that the stakes 
are covered several inches thick. The outside is then 
banked up with earth and covered over with sod. Two 
upright stakes, one at each side of the fire, and a cross- 
piece laid in their forked ends, make a place for suspend- 
ing the kettles. Green sticks or iron bars laid across from 
aide to side of the fireplace form supports for the coffee- 
pot, frying-pan and broiler. Iron bars do not burn out, 
but as they are heavy and a trouble to carry, and green 
wood is plenty and the sticks can be renewed whenever 
they get dry enough to burn, it is usually better to use 
them than bother with the bars. 

The best time for camping is, again, a question which 
must be decided by circumstances. Generally one does 
not care to go on such a trip before the very last of June. 
Midsummer has a number of attractions over any other 
time, but for some reasons spring comes well to the front, 
and July and August for others have to yield the palm 
to September and October, while all the winter months 
are available in Florida. Camping out is one thing to 
which ‘better late than never’’ applies well. The differ- 
ence of climate should weigh heavily in the choice of 
seasons. The November of Maine does not bear much 
resemblance to the November of Arizona. Except in the 
far north, or in an unusually early fall, when winter’s 
snow and wind come hurrying down without the soften- 
ing influences of an Indian summer, even the last of 
October and the first few days of November offer induce- 
ments which are hard to resist. L. A. FRANCE. 


THE THREE MEALS. 

I think the principal strain upon a housekeeper of mod- 
erate means is the necessary three meals—the ever-recur- 
ring demand, ‘‘ What shall we have for breakfast, and 
dinner and tea?’ ‘‘If one could only cook enough to- 
day to last a week,’’ I have heard a tired young matron 
sigh ; and she would try to accomplish that desirable con- 
dition of the larder only to find that her bread became 
hard and stale, her pies mouldy, and meat not presentable 
before the third or fourth day. ‘‘Cold mutton!’’ said a 
gentleman, when it came on the table for the second time. 
“It is enough to drive a man to the hotel.’’ As hotels 
are not considered beneficial for domestic husbands whose 
homes are within a stone’s throw, the wife, whether ill or 
well, makes the preparation of these meals her chief care 
and anxiety. 

** He can live without love—what is passion but pining, 
But where is the man who can live without dining ?” 
I often think of this when I call upon a neighbor who does 
her own work with the assistance of a charwoman, and is 
a most excellent cook. If I go to visit her on any ordi- 
nary occasion and remain to dinner (for I live too far 
away to return between meals), I find everything perfect. 
She has a small family, her children are at school, the 
dinner is choice and well appointed. But if my call hap- 
pens to be when the husband is from home, we sit down 
to a cozy cup of tea for our mid-day meal, with bread and 
butter and any confection, or cold meat, that is handy. 
‘John is away,”’ she says, ‘“‘and I don’t take the trouble 
to get dinner ; I know you don’t care ;’’ and I don’t, but if 
I did, that sigh of relief would compensate me for the loss. 

Of course, there is a great deal in management, and it 
is every woman’s duty who has to do her own work, to 
save herself as much as possible. Train up the children 
to eat fresh fruit for dessert instead of pie, and to be sat- 
isfied with plain and simple food. Have a regular written 
routine as far as possible, and cross out of it by degrees 
all cooking that requires back-aching service; and if he 
loves you, and wishes to help you over the rough places 
of your pathway, I am sure he will be content. 

ANNIE L. Jack. 
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A New Departure. 

BEFORE this issue of THE CONTINENT reaches the 
hands of its readers the office of publication will have 
been changed to the city of New York. The reasons 
that have induced this removal are of the most solid 
and potent character. The steady and substantial 
growth of the magazine during the past year has fully 
demonstrated that the basis principles on which THE 
CONTINENT is founded give it a practically unlimited 
field, and make it an assured and permanent success. 

This being established, it becomes necessary, as a mat- 
ter of ordinary business prudence, to put it in the great 
centre of our American thought and enterprise. New 
York has become the intellectual as well as the finan- 
cial metropolis of the country. Philadelphia and Boston 
have each, at different periods, been such centres. The 
latter especially for a long time dominated our literary 
world. Boston was not only the centre of literary life, 
but all the literary life which clustered about the 
‘*Hub”’ was clearly and distinctly Bostonian in its 
flavor. It did not gather in and scatter forth the in- 
tellectual life of the céuntry, but, on the contrary, it 
imposed its own peculiar conditions upon the literature 
of the land. The standard of merit was distinctly 
Bostonian. Our literature was provincial, not national. 
An unknown editorial writer in a recent number of 
the Boston Advertiser has elaborated this thought in 
a manner worthy of the keenest and broadest criti- 
cal philosophy. There is no disguising the fact that 
this period has passed. Provincialism in American 
literature has given way to nationalism, and the me- 
tropolis of business must in the future be also: the me- 
tropolis of thought. New York will never be to this 
country what Paris has been to France. It will never 


be the United States, nor will it ever set the fashion of - 


thought for the American people. The literature which 
it furnishes and will continue to furnish is not that of 
New York, but of the whole land. It gives no specific 
cast or color to the intellectual life it nourishes, because 
it is in itself a segregation of the culture and life of the 
continent. It draws from East and West and North 
and South alike to fill up the measure of thought which 
its presses, journals and great marts of intellectual 
wares offer to the world. Here are the prizes of life in 
the intellectual as well as the financial world. As he 
who has the basis of a fortune in the most remote of 
our states makes haste to ally himself with its merchant 
princes and its great exchanges; as he who has found 
new mines of wealth comes here to seek the aid of its 
busy minds in their development, so he who has dis- 
covered new and rich deposits of intellectual wealth 
rushes at once to this great centre in order to obtain 
the means of utilizing his labor and spreading his treas- 
ure before the eyes of the world. The rapid means of 
intercommunication—the railroad, the telegraph, the 
telephone—have made one centre of American thought 
possible, and the same causes have made many sub- 
centres impossible. In following the tide of life that leads 
to this great centre, we are but yielding to a law of intel- 
lectual growth as inflexible as that of gravity in the 
material world. We go to New York because we have 
grown to the full measure of the opportunities in which 
we have lived, and demand more room for completer 
deveiopment. 

In the great commercial city from which we remove 
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we feel that THE CONTINENT has left behind it the 
memory of earnest purpose and honest work. Under 
peculiar difficulties we have labored and grown to our 
present stature. In almost every respect our relations 
with its people have been of the pleasantest character. 
We have met that distrust of new things which is per- 
haps their most striking characteristic, and have over- 
come it. Single-handed and alone we have fought 
out the long months of probation—sometimes wondering 
that they were so long, but never doubting of the result. 
During this time the editor has verified most abun- 
dantly the judgment of a political opponent, rendered 
some years ago, to the effect that ‘‘he is a powerful 
hard man to discourage.’? What support he has re- 
ceived has always come to him from unexpected sources. 
Those from whom he had most right to expect encour- 
agement for a long time looked upon the undertaking 
with the most suspicion. Though a church member, a 
Republican of unquestioned staunchness, and so much 
of a temperance man as to refuse at any price to adver- 
tise any liquor business, he is, oddly enough, compelled 
to admit that of the friends in Philadelphia who encour- 
aged his enterprise, one was a liquor dealer, one an in- 
fidel, and two are Democrats. But all this is over. The 
country has put the most unmistakable seal upon his 
enterprise—the seal of approval and success. His 
friends as well as his enemies found that he had faith 
and courage and days’ works, and have given him not 
aid alone, but the warm and enthusiastic backing of 
great hearts, while subscribers all over the land are 
proving themselves active partners in THE CONTINENT. 
Through their voluntary exertions mainly our Septem- 
ber subscriptions of this year were more than equal to 
those in December of last year. We go to New York 
with the good wishes of all whose good-will is worth 
having of that sister city where the youth of the maga- 
zine has been passed—only crossing the ferry to a new 
and wider field of effort—to a vaster centre of intellec- 
tual energy. 

In making this change we cannot refrain from a word 
in regard to that corps of employés, many of whom 
cannot accompany us. From the highest to the lowest 
they have merited our thanks for faithfulness, devotion 
and courtesy. Very few changes have occurred in the 
force, and almost always when. change has come it has 
been with mutual regret. A busier or happier hive 
could hardly be found in all our busy land than the 
pleasant quarters on the corner of Chestnut and 
Eleventh Streets in the peaceful Quaker City. If there 
are any who have served us who look back upon the 
time passed in our office with anything but regret that 
it was not of longer duration, we do not know them. 
To all we give our thanks and kind remembrances. 

There will be no change in the management or own- 
ership or tone of THE CONTINENT. The control will 
remain where it has been since it assumed its present 
form—in its conductor. With abundant capital and 
the impetus of unexpected success, we go to our new 
field full of courage and hope and confidence in the 
future. Whatever of success we have hitherto achieved 
has been deserved by honest effort. By the same talis- 
man we expect to win a continuing success hereafter. 

The Philadelphia office will be retained, experience 
having demonstrated that our business lies largely in 
both cities. ALBION W. TourRGEE. 
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THE travels of Mr. Henry Ruggles,' consul at Malta 
and Barcelona, have a little the flavor of Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Saxon Studies.’’ Mr. Ruggles is less se- 
vere, but the phasesdeseribed are given unflinchingly, 
and, as in the account of the dueling system, or Ger- 
man beer-drinking, are painfully realistic, and as un- 
pleasant as that word has come to imply. But there is 
much agreeable reading in the carefully-printed and 
handsome pages, and a power of observation and de- 
scription, not always united. He is often stirred to 
indignation by the degradation of their women, prac- 
tically little more than beasts of burden, and their enor- 
mous standing army seems to him the most serious of 
national evils. He does not believe in a German edu- 
cation for American youth, and his description of the 
dueling system, one of the best pieces of writing in the 
book, will go far.toward convincing parents that his 
theory is correct. The duel described took place at 
Heidelberg : 


‘‘The duelist who first attracted my attention by his 
gory face was evidently getting the worst of the battle. 
At every encounter he received fresh wounds, and imagi- 
nation could not picture a worse sight than he presented. 
Blood was flowing down his face and body like rain and 
forming little pools in the sawdust that was scattered 
around his feet. 

‘“‘The scene reminded me of the bull-fights that I had 
witnessed in Spain, only this was the more brutal and 
inhuman of the two. It seemed every moment as if the 
man would, from the loss of blood, fall back dead in the 
arms of his comrades who were watching the conflict with 
terrible eagerness and suspense. But not for a moment 
did he show signs of weakness or a disposition to give up 
the combat. Two or three times he signaled for a rest, 
that his friends might wipe the blood that had gathered 
in his eyes and blinded his sight. A glass of water that 
was held to his lips became as red as port wine from the 
blood that flowed into it from his face, but I noticed that 
he drank it all the same. 

‘His adversary, it was evident, was at the end to be the 
champion, although he had received some bad cuts, one 
of which came near severing his nose. 

‘*He was the superior swordsman, and had given five 
wounds where he had received one. The man opposite 
him, the bloody man, was to be the ‘under dog in the 
fight.’ The contest had lasted thirty minutes—it seemed 
hours—and would have continued until one had been 
killed, had not the two surgeons interfered and ended 
the fight. They examined carefully the wounds of the 
‘under dog,’ pronounced them so serious that the fight 
was declared at an end, and the two gladiators, leaning 
and partly supported on the arms of their brother students, 
were led out into the hospital to have their wounds 
dressed. 

“‘Thus ended the second duel, which was fought by a 
member of the white-cap and one of the green-cap corps. 
The third duel, which was next to take place, was to be 
between a red-cap and a green-cap. There are five sepa- 
rate corps in the university, which are designated in the 
streets by the color of their caps—the whites, reds, blues, 


(1) GERMANY SEEN WITHOUT SPECTACLES. By Henry Ruggles. 
8v0, pp. 296, €2.00: Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


greens and yellows. Among the eight hundred or nine 
hundred students in Heidelberg, only about sixty belong 
to them. The white-caps are the most numerous, and 
they number about sixteen. The corps are very aristo- 
cratic and very select. The members are supposed to be- 
long to the nobility and to the best German families, with 
only the best blue blood flowing through their veins. To 
become a member it requires as much influence, diplomacy 
and red tape as to belong to the most seleet of the London 
clubs. Whoever is admitted is under the necessity of fight- 
ing duels ; that is, they are not under the necessity, but if 
they don’t fight they are tabooed as cowards, and Heidel- 
berg would become an uncomfortable place of residence 
for them ever after. If they don’t volunteer, the presi- 
dent of a corps volunteers them, or rather appoints them 
to meet adversaries, and then there is no showing the 
white feather; they must fight, and they do. 

“In the dueling hall all the members of the different 
corps, with one or two exceptions, were present. They 
all appeared to be over twenty-five years of age; and phy- 
sically were splendid-looking fellows. I don’t think there 
were half a dozen among them whose faces did not bear 
evidence of these bloody conflicts. Their cheeks and fore- 
heads were scarred and furrowed by deep welts crisscross- 
ing each other, and occasionally furrowing down through 
the mouth and chin. I observed that the noses of two 
or three had been grafted on and had badly healed.’’ 


* 
* 


NOTHING more amusing or more suggestive has 
appeared for long than ‘‘ The Miseries of Fo Hi, a Celes- 
tial Functionary,’’? translated from the French of Fran- 
cisque Sarcey by some one who chooses to be known only 
as H. R. H., though the quality of the work is sufficiently 
fine to make its ownership more than creditable. It is 
a romance of civil service—a satire on the ambitions of 
fathers and mothers for their children, on methods in 
education and on various follies in modern society. The 
orientalism is preserved throughout, but the satire is as 
much for America as China. Fo Hi is the son of a 
Chinese grocer, who burns to see one of his family wear- 
ing the coral button, and who decides that his son must 
go through college. For China this means simply various 
years spent in memorizing Sanscrit and Prakrit, neither 
of which have the slightest bearing on the practical life 
of the student then or after. The family sacrifice all 
comfort—the father discharges his clerk, the mother her 
servant, and the sisters renounce their marriage portion, 
that the expenses of fifteen years of preparation may be 
met, being amply compensated by the glory to come. 
A ‘place’? is secured after interminable waiting and 
urging, and from this point on is a photograph of every 
shade of meanness and trickery known to the system of 
civil service. Fo Hi is too zealous a worker, using his 
time so thoroughly that his superiors are practically 
needless, and requiring years to convince him that his 
chief business is not to do. The mental torpor resulting 
from long official routine, the injustice shown in promo- 
tions or the failure to make them, the scope of govern- 
ment power—in short, nearly every political question of 
the day—are all attacked, with humor but with thought 
also. The author believes wealth to be the basis of 
liberty, but ‘believes equally in work as its creator, and 
writes in one of the many telling passages : 

“Thus it is that great houses rise little by little from 
nothing. The labor of generations accumulates until the 
happy day when the whole family is concentrated in one 
scion, in whom are collected the rich result of centuries, 
and who, liberated henceforth from his own affairs, de- 
votes himself to the public and has no longer any other 


(2) THE MISERIES OF Fo HI, A CELESTIAL FUNCTIONARY. 16mo, 
$1.25; Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
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interest than that of the State. . . . It is folly of the 
worst kind to think that liberty can balance itself in the 
air like the sparrows, with nothing to rest upon. If it 
has no support in men whose sole business it is to defend 
and maintain it, it falls tothe ground and is shattered into 
fragments. There is no liberty without an aristocracy.” 


The moral of the whole is that real personal work 
alone can develop original thought and make a man of 
solid value to his country, and never was moral more 
charmingly presented. 

‘*Fo Hi’ should be used as a tract and distributed in 
every department at Washington, thus benefiting not 
only reader but author, whose percentage by this means 
would be materially increased, provided always. that 
international copyright has arranged itself on the hoped- 
for basis, and the day dawned when authors may occa- 
sionally share in the profits from their works. 


Bret HartTEe’s new novel, ‘‘The Carquinez Woods,”’ 
has been translated into Russian. It has had large sale in 
England. 

THE author of ‘‘ Guerndale”’ is writing a second novel, 
which will be, like all second books, the real test of the 
author’s ability. 

TOURGENIEFF’S last literary project was the writing of 
a novel which should show the absurdity of the Anti- 
Semitic feeling in Russia. 


THE Pulpit Treasury for October contains, among other 
excellent matter, a valuable article by Dr. Willard Parker 
on ‘‘ Christian Hygiene.’’ 

A UNIFORM edition of Matthew Arnold’s writings is 
published by Macmillan & Co., as their greeting to this 
favorite author on his arrival in this country. 


Mr. JozkL CHANDLER Harris’ ‘Nights with Uncle 
Remus” is brought out by J. R. Osgood & Co., whose 
fall list of publications is an exceedingly attractive one. 


Mr. J. R. GREEN’s ‘‘ Conquest of England’’ has been 
completely revised by his widow, according to his final 
instructions. It carries the story up to the time of the 
Norman Conquest. 

ArT students, whether amateur or otherwise, are well 
catered for. The Art Amateur, published in New York, 
offers not only many designs but excellent hints for home 
furnishing and decoration. 


New HAmpsuHiRreE alone could guarantee supplies for the 
‘* poets’ corner’’ of every newspaper in the United States, 
a recent volume going to prove that three hundred poets 
have been born within her borders, one of these being 
Constance Woolson. 


Few people are aware that the blind have a magazine 
devoted to their interests and printed in raised letters, 
though such a publication has reached its seventeenth 
volume, and while limited in range, is admirably adapted 
to interest the readers for whom it is designed. (N. B. 
Kneass, Jr., publisher, Philadelphia). 


THE Archives of Medicine, for August-September, while 
nominally only for the medical profession, contains much 
matter of genuine interest to every intelligent reader. The 
editorial department gives in full the admirable address 
made by Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi at the commencement 
of the Woman’s Medical College of the New York In- 
firmary, on May 30, 1883, and there are other features of 
popular interest. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, publishers). 


ANOTHER “ Dictionary of Quotations from English and 
American Poets’? would seem to be a most unnecessary 
addition to the long list of reference books of this descrip- 
tion, but an examination of the bulky volume of seven 
hundred and seventy pages goes to show that its existence 
is quite justified. The work is based upon Bohn’s edition, 


but has been carefully revised and enlarged by some 
twelve hundred quotations from American authors. The 
arrangement is alphabetical under subjects, and the selec- 
tions are made with such good taste and discrimination 
that the book will be an invaluable aid to the literary 
worker, while it gives a good opportunity to young people 
to follow out the advice of Goethe to read and memorize 
daily a short passage from a fine poet. (8vo, pp. 770, 
$2.50; Thomas Y. Crowell & Cu., New York). 


THE Atheneum says of the new library edition of Keats, 
edited by Mr. H. Buxton Forman, and among the latest 
English publications: ‘‘It has been revised from the poet’s 
own edition, and these, as well as the posthumous poems, 
have been collated as far as possible with the author’s man- 
uscripts. The important collections of Sir Charles Dilkes 
have been placed at the disposal of the editor, who has 
also had access to a large nunber of other documents pre- 
served by members of the poet’s family and by his friends. 
Variations and numerous canceled passages are given in 
foot-notes, and much is added from manuscript and other 
sources. An important mass of letters to various persons 
is now first published, increasing the number of letters to 
about two hundred, and a considerable number of those 
re-edited from printed sources have been revised from the 
originals. 


THERE is hardly an English author less fitted for the 
writing of dramas than Mr. Henry James, whose great 
skill lies in weaving the delicate and subtly-threaded back- 
ground on which his characters are outlined. The setting 
of his stories is often of more interest and elaboration 
than the stories themselves, and thus, when any attempt 
is made to fit them for the stage the chief charm is lost. 
For this reason, if no other, all must deprecate the trans- 
forming of ‘‘ Daisy Miller’’ into a three-act comedy, which 
can by no possibility ever become an acting play, and 
which in its enlargement and alterations has lost much of 
the charm of the original sketch. Whatever Mr. James 
does is sure of readers, but even his most ardent disciples 
cannot claim that the present work is any improvement 
upon the sketch we are still disposed to quarrel over. 
‘(12mo, pp. 189, $1.25 ; James R. Osgood & Co., Boston). 


PROBABLY every author is tempted at some stage in his 

or her career to put into form such theories of life for the 
man of the fortieth or four hundredth century, as it seems 
probable will then be held. Bulwer did it in his ‘‘ Coming 
Race ;’’ Trollope was tempted out of his even jog-trot into 
writing ‘‘ A Fixed Period,’’ and there are hints here and 
there of other essays by other novelists in the same direc- 
tion. ‘‘The Diothas,’’ by Ismar Thuisen, carries us for- 
ward to the year 9600, and a combination of Richardson’s 
ideal city, an improved Greek costume, the reign of the 
bicycle, Henry George’s theories of property, and Dr. 
Newton’s views of the best methods in family life. The 
results as given are certainly eminently desirable and their 
presentation is amusing and often forcible. The story 
lacks the charm of style which made ‘‘The Coming Race’’ 
so fascinating, but is suggestive and interesting enough to 
be well worth reading. (16mo, pp. 358, $1.00; G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York). 


To ALL who claim that this is a skeptical and scoffing 
age, with unbelief more and more rampant, may be com- 
mended the fact that the sermons of the leaders of relig- 
ious thought go through edition after edition, and that 
any man who speculates with any show of reverence on 
problems in faith and practice has an assured audience. 
We are a questioning age, there is no doubt, but the fer- 
ment means life, not death, and the surety of a more set- 
tled faith on a better basis than the world has ever known, 
is nearer than the pessimistic thinker dreams. When a 
book like ‘‘The Freedom of Faith,’’ a collection of ser- 
mons making no appeal to popular prejudices, and indulg- 
ing in no tricks of declamation or rhetoric, comes speedily 
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to an eleventh edition, it is safe to say that the seed found 
waiting ground. It is equally safe to belieye that the har- 
vest cannot be meagre. Noble in thought and statement, 
devout and simple in faith, abreast of the best culture of 
the time, and warm with devotion, it isa book for every 
thoughtful student of the time. One may not accept all 
Mr. Munger’s conclusions, but it is certain, that however 
he may be differed with, contact with so pure and ele- 
vated a mind can bring only good. He is not only an apt 
quoter but a rare interpreter, and cares far more to rank 
with poets and thinkers than with theologians, and there 
is both true poetry and deep thought in many passages 
which might be quoted. Orthodox and radical alike can 
find common ground in the volume which deserves con- 
sideration from every earnest mind. (12mo. pp. 397, 
$1.50; Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston). 


CREMATION settles many questions, social as well as 
sanitary. The whole enormity of lavish funerals, wherein 
the last dollar goes in a show that devours the children’s 
bread and weights the already heavy future with a load 
of debt, is done away with, if only common sense may rule. 
Too much to hope in this generation, perhaps, save for the 
few, and so the need will remain for such a compilation as 
it seemed good to the Rev. Dr. Sanderson to make, prefaced 
with a view of the entrance to Greenwood Cemetery, and 
filled with a series of extracts from funeral sermons of all 
grades of merit and on all grades of people. ‘* Memorial 
Tributes,’’ which is further described as ‘“‘An Aid for 
Pastors,’’ and ‘‘A Book of Comfort for the Bereaved,”’ 
may be both, but it lends a new terror to death to fancy 
the helpless minister searching these pages for words not 
to be found in his own common sense or sympathy. To 
the sensitive mourner, the less said the better. A higher 
civilization would forbid the necessity for anything save 
the simplest form. A familiar and tender hymn, some 
words of hope and cheer are all that should be spoken. 
This laborious playing on heart-strings has sounded long 
enough, and where no heart is involved, the whole thing 
is a mockery, and worse than a mockery... There is some- 
thing ghoul-like and clammy in the very thought of such 
a collection, but having said this, it must in fairness be 
added that it is a well-made one, admirably adapted for its 
purpose, admitting that such purpose has any right to 
existence. (12mo, pp. 500, $1.75. E. B. Treat & Co., 
New York). 

A very clear and trenchant discussion of the labor ques- 
tion is given in Mr. William Godwin Moody’s book on 
‘“‘Land and Labor in the United States.”’ Facts have 
been collected carefully, and statistics are given freely, 
illustrating the complex subject as nothing else could. 
He has traveled through the region described in the first 
five chapters on Land, and knows every detail of which 
he writes ; and he looks upon the ‘‘ bonanza farms”’ with 
a species of horror. He believes as firmly as Henry 
George that monopoly in land is the curse of the nine- 
teenth century, and that only by its abolition can real 
progress become the rule. The monopolist must go, is 
his cry; and his chapters on Machinery in Agriculture, 
Bonanza Farms, Tenant Farms, and Railroad Land 
Grants, only emphasize this demand. He quotes from a 
lecture given by George William Curtis fifteen years ago 
on the same subject, a passage that is in full harmony 
with the present views of many who heartily agree with 
Mr. Moody’s conclusions : 


‘‘T presume no student of history, I presume no scholar 
in political science, will deny that what the great baronial 
power was in medieval civilization, and what the great 
slaveholding oligarchy has been in our politics, the vast 
consolidation of capital will be in the future of this 
country if the people do not interpose. Gentlemen who 
speak so highly of monopolies should understand that the 
danger of our civilization is the towering tyranny of 
eapital.”’ 


Mr. Moody has been called a pessimist, and a perverse 
one, but the course of the recent telegraph-operator strike 
is’ but one indication of many that his conclusions are in 
the main just, and the need of action a very vital one. 
12mo, pp. 360, $1.50; Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


J. W. Bouton, of New York, announces the following 
among his new publications and importations for the fall 
and winter: ‘‘ Une Journée d’Enfant’’ (A Day in the Life 
of a Child). By Adrien Marié. Twenty plates in helio- 
gravure by Dujardin. Brillat-Savarin’s ‘‘ Physiologie du 
Gout.’’ A Hand-book of Gastronomy. New and com- 
plete translation. With fifty-two original etchings by 
Lalauze, printed on China paper. (Edition limited to 200 
copies. The second series of M. Racinet’s splendid work, 
‘*Polychromatic Ornament,’’ one hundred and twenty 
plates in gold, silver and colors, comprising upwards of 
2000 specimens of the various styles of ancient, oriental 
and medieval art, with explanatory description to each 
plate and a general history of the art of ornamentation, to 
be completed in ten bi-monthly parts. ‘‘ Humor, Wit and 
Satire of the Seventeenth Century. By John Ashton, au- 
thor of ‘‘Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne.” 
‘‘Robinson Crusoe,”’ illustrated with numerous engrav- 
ings; reprint of Major’s rare edition of 1831. ‘‘The Art 
of the Old English Potter,’”’ an Account of the Progress 
of the Craft in England, from the Earliest Period to the 
Middle of the Eighteenth Century. By L.M.Solon. The 
book will be issued to subscribers only, and the number of 
copies will be limited to two hundred and fifty, of which 
twenty-five will be offered for sale in America at $50.00 
each. Immediately after the publication the plates will 
be destroyed. ‘‘L’Art Japonais,’’ par M. Louis Gonse ; 
illustrated with sixty-four full-page engravings. ‘‘ Dogma 
and Ritual of High Magic.’’ Translated from the French 
of Elephaz Levi, under the auspices of the Theosophical 
Society. Sterne’s ‘‘Sentimental Journey,” a magnificent 
illustrated edition of Sterne’s chef-d’euvre. A limited 
issue only. ‘‘An English Version of the Eclogues of 
Virgil,’’ by the late Samuel Palmer ; with fourteen illus- 
trations by the author. 


NEW BOOKS. 


SCIENTIFIC SOPHISMS. A Review of Current Theories, Concerning 
Atoms, Apes and Men. BySamuel Wainright, D.D. Standard Library. 
Paper, pp. 302, 25 cents; Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 


TWENTY POEMS. 
from Paintings by his Son, Ernest W. Longfellow. 
$4.00; Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

EUGENE FROMENTIN, Painter and writer. By M. Louis Gonse. 
Translated by Mary Caroline Robbins. Square 12mo, pp. 279, $3.00: 
James R. Osgood & Co., Boston. 


OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. Four Books by Thomas & Kempis. 
16mo, pp. 353, 300 illustrations, cloth, $1.50; James R. Osgood & Co., 
Boston. 

THE FAIR ENCHANTRESS, or How She Won Men's Hearts. By Miss. 
M. C. Keller of Louisiana. Paper, pp. 330, 75 cents; T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, Philadelphia. 

A PRIMER OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Charles F. Richardson. 
New and Revised Edition, with Twelve Portraits of American Authors. 
Pp. 117, 30 cents; Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 

A DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS FROM ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
PoETs. Based upon Bohn’s Edition, Revised, Corrected and Enlarged. 
8vo, pp. 761, 2.50; Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 


Remnants and Two Hundred Ways 
16mo, pp. 102, $1.00; Charles. 


From Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Illustrated 
Cloth, 4to, pp. 61, 


MRS. GILPIN’S FRUGALITIES. 
of using them. By Susan Anna Brown. 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REVISION COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. Based upon the Revised Version of 1881. Edited ‘by Philip 
Schaff, D.D. Vol. IV. The Gospel according to John. By Dr. Milli- 
gan and Dr. Moulton. 16mo, pp. 443, $1.25; Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 

THE. HOOSIER SCHOOL-Boy. By Edward Eggleston. 
12mo, pp. 181, $1.00; Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

‘*THE OLD SWIMMIN’-HOLE *’ and ’Leven More Poems. By Benj. 
F. Johnson, of Boone (James Whitcomb Riley). Paper, pp. 50, 50 cents ; 
George C. Hitt & Co., Indianapolis. 
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THE following rules will govern correspondence designed for 
this department, and readers are cordially invited to contribute 
either questions or answers, always bearing in mind the fact 
that, while a score of communications may be received, only one 
can ordinarily be published : 
1—Letters designed for it should be distinctly marked with an 
interrogation point above the address upon the envelope in 
which they are sent. 

2—The full name and address of the writer must accompany 
each inquiry; not for publication, but as a guarantee of 
good faith. 

38—Each inquiry must be written on a separate piece of paper. 

4—In answering inquiries always refer to the number of the 
query, and not to the number or page of the magazine. 

5—Answers may be by members of the editorial staff or from 
other sources, in which latter case the initials, name or nom 
de plume of the author will be affixed. 

6—Under answers the bracketed figures refer to the number of 
the original question. 


Answers. 

18—[62]. Quantin, of Paris, has published a very com- 
mendable series of papers by M. C. Ephrussi on ‘ Albert 
Durer et ses Dessins.’? The famous portrait of Durer at 
Munich has in this volume been reproduced by heliogra- 
vure by M. Dujardin, always a careful and conscientious 
engraver. 


19—[69] The lines 
**It is rathir to bileeve the wageringe wind, 

Than the changeable world that makith men so blinde, *’ 
occur in an anonymous poem, written somewhere about 
the year 1430, among ‘‘ Hymns to the Virgin and Christ,”’ 
etc., published 1867. 


Questions. 

(Continued from No, 85.) 

86—DeEaR Sir : I have just graduated from college, and have 
come to the city with a view to studying a profession ; but, on 
thinking the matter over, it does not seem to me that I am justi- 
fied in continuing to be a burden upon the slender means of my 
parents, who have at some sacrifice sent me through college. I 
have friends who would,I presume, advance me the money 
necessary to carry me through my professional studies, but rather 
than run in debt, I would give up my hopes of a professional 
career. I dread alife of debt, and poverty worse than death. It 
is in regard to some work that will bring immediate returns that 
I ask your advice. I have had some little experience in journal- 
istic work, and it has occurred to me that by emigrating to the 
West or South, where I am not known, and where my pride 
would not be wounded by a humble beginning, I might engage 
in the work that, next to my chosen profession, affords me the 
greatest pleasure. Any kind of honorable employment is pre- 
ferable to this present prospect of indebtedness and poverty. I 
am, sir, Respectfully yours, 


The foregoing is a fair sample of letters which now and 
then reach the editor, and as his recent files contain 
several which may be disposed of collectively, he takes 
this means of reducing an ever-increasing pile marked ‘‘ to 
be answered :”’ 

1—If your pride can be hurt as you imply by honest 
work of any kind, done anywhere, the sooner it is hurt the 
better. It is that sort of pride that is the worst enemy a 
man can have. 


2—My invariable advice to any young man who has 
just graduated is—not to go into journalism nor into law, 
nor into the medical or ministerial professions, but to take 
one or two years at some manual vocation. If your parents 
are unable to aid you, and you wish to study medicine, I 
would advise you to work ata carpenter’s bench for a year. 
You can earn your living, and in the meantime get the 
ability to live by your hands, cultivate self-reliance, solidify 
body and brain, and in all probability add about fifteen per 
cent to the profitable years of your life, to say nothing of 
the improvement in the quality of your work. If you 
don’t like carpentering, you might take a course as a 
pharmaceutist, and so, while learning a business capable 
of yielding a fair support, also profit yourself in one of 
the most important branches of your profession. At all 
events, learn a business that is largely manual—the more 
so the better. You will make a better man, a stronger one, 
and more probably a successful one, if your hands are 
trained to self-support and your brain relieved from sole 
responsibility. I have no idea that you will accept my 
advice, as I am sure it was not advice you wanted, but 
simply suggestions for carrying out the plan you indicate. 
That plan simply means that you are to wear out as a re- 
porter or grow up into a journalist. In your condition, 
and with the pride at which you hint, it is simply to in- 
vite poverty and failure. A. W. T. 


87—WILL THE CONTINENT help me to decide a perplexing 
question of ethics? I was recently imprisoned by a violent 
storm at a friend’s house, and obliged to accept an invitation to 
remain over night without having provided myself with the 
usual accessories of such a sojourn. After I had retired to my 
room a box of assorted tooth-brushes, such as one may see in 
any druggist’s show-case, was sent to me and I selected one 
with a feeling of deep gratitude. So far all was plain sailing, 
but next morning I was confronted by the question, ‘‘ What 
shall I do with it??? Now, Mr. Editor, no matter what I did— 
what ought I to have done? Leave it on the wash-stand? No, 
that would intimate that I think it possible that it may be 
wanted after I have used it. Carry it away in my pocket? Well, 
that might imply a want of confidence in the disposition which 
my hostess might make of it. What am I that I should ques- 


. tion her right to do with it as seemeth her good? Then, again, 


if I do leave it the servant may—horrible thought—surrepti- 
tiously replace it in that well-stocked box. Again, carrying it 
away looks like a bit of greed on my part. It is a good quality 
of brush, but I would not for the world have my hostess think 
that I was glad of the chance of securing it gratis. What if she 
should say to her dearest friend, ‘‘Do you know —— was s0 
mean as to carry away the tooth-brush that I provided!’ I 
might break it and leave the fragments behind me, but that 
surely would be little short of an affront. Please ask some of 
your readers, Mr. Editor, what is the proper thing to do under 
such circumstances. R. E. E. 


88—WILL you kindly tell me what you know of Mr. W. E. 
Norris, author of ‘‘ Matrimony,’’ ‘‘ Heaps of Money,’’ and other 
books. M. A. R. 

He is an Englishman and a popular author, but farther 
than that we are not informed. Perhaps some reader has 
fuller advices. 

89—IN her book entitled ‘‘ Friends,’”’? Miss Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps quotes these lines : 

**It is midsummer, and the hay is down ; 
Close to her bosom press I dying eyes, 
Praying, God shield her till we meet in Paradise. *’ 
Can any of your readers tell the source of these lines ? 
Mm. 2-0, 


90—Can you tell me anything of the life of Hjalmar H. 
Boyesen and what is the correct way of pronouncing his 


name ? J. H. G. 

His full name is Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. The given 
names are pronounced Yalmar Yorth. He has lived in 
this country most of his life, has been an instructor at 
Cornell University, and is now at Columbia College, New 
York, in a similar capacity. ‘ 
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91—How can crape be renovated ? 

Black Italian crape may be made to look as good as 
new by dipping it in a scalding-hot mixture of skimmed 
milk and water with a bitof glue in it. After clapping it, 
pull dry like muslin. Good China crape may be washed 
without injury in a strong lather of soap and water. 
Allow the water to cool; wash the crape quickly and 
thoroughly, and rinse it at once in. cold hard water, in 
which a little salt has been dissolved, to preserve the 
colors. Hang the crape to dry in the open air. The 
quicker it dries the better. 


92—WILL you kindly inform me through the pages of your 
journal whether the little book, ‘‘ English as She is Spoke,” 
published by Appleton, is a fact or fiction ? Bs Te 

It was published in good faith some twenty years ago, 
and the original edition, a few copies of which reached 
this country, was made fun of, especially in the Round 
Table, then published in New York. 


93—Wuart is the origin of the expression, ‘‘ A Roland for an 
Oliver,’”’ and what its significance ? VapuM. 

Roland and Oliver were two of the most famous of 
Charlemagne’s twelve peers. Their doings are made so 
absurd by the old romancers that the saying quoted came 
to be equivalent to the matching of one incredible lie with 
another. 


94—IN Mr. Haygood’s address, ‘‘ Negro Education,”’ pub- 
lished in THE CONTINENT of September 12, he says that every 
state except one uses its school fund without distinction in re- 
gard to color. Which state does not? E. F. W. 


Maryland is the state referred to. Kentucky has kept 
her company until recently. 


95—WILL you please inform me if there is any such word 
as Te-leg’-ra-pher in the English language, and if so, is it 
pronounced as I have divided the syllables? I can only find 
Telegraphist in Webster’s Dictionary, but I have often heard 
Telegrapher used, and I cannot see why it should not be proper 
as well as Photographer. I have had quite an argument with a 
friend in regard to the matter. He argues that Telegraphist 
covers the whole ground, and that there is no such word as 
Telegrapher, while my opinion is just the opposite. J. E. P. 


Telegraphist is the only one of the two words that is 
recognized by the dictionaries as yet, and there seems to 
be no need of the other, as it is rarely used in every-day 
speech. 

® 


96—N. E. H. may rest assured that the German had a 
common descent with the Hindoo. Professor Max Miiller, 
the great modern ethnologist, explicitly declares that 
there was a time when the ancestors of the Celts, the Ger- 
mans, the Slavs, the Greeks and Italians, the Persians 
and Hindoos, were living together beneath the same roof, 
separate from the Semitic and Turanian races. To this 
Professor Rawlinson adds his authority :—‘‘ Ethnological 
science regards it as morally certain, as proved beyond all 
reasonable doubt, that the chief races of modern Europe, 
the Celts, the Germans, the Greco-Italians and the Slavs, 
had a common origin with the principal race of Western 
Asia, the Indo-Persian.”’ There is, it has been well said, 
a dramatic exhibition of ‘‘the Nemesis of egotism,’’ in 
the picture by Madame de Rémusat of the Court life of 
the first Napoleon, at Fontainebleau, in 1807: ‘‘The Em- 
peror would say, sometimes, ‘It is a strange thing; I have 
brought together at Fontainebleau plenty of people. I 
have planned enjoyment for them ; I have organized amuse- 
ments, yet they go about with long faces—every one looks 
tired and sad.’ ‘That,’ said M. de Talleyrand, ‘is be- 
cause pleasure does not come at the beat of a drum; and 
here, as in the field, you always have the air of saying to 
each of us, ‘‘On, ladies and gentlemen, on—advance !”’’”’ 


97—M. will find that the Romans, beyond all nations of 
antiquity, used glass for ‘‘domestic, architectural and 
personal services.’’ In windows alone was its employ- 
ment restricted. Glass in Roman hands took the place of 
our porcelain, we are assured by the best modern authori- 
ties, at the head of whom stands Mr. A. Nesbitt. 


98—STONEWARE.—The earliest known attempt at: Mo- 
saic, some four thousand years old, was lately found in 
the Egyptian pyramid of Meidoum, built for the sepul- 
chre of Senefern or Senofru, a king of the third dynasty. 


99—The Histoire de la République de Venise, by M. Daru, 
furnishes forcible illustrations of the narrowness and ap- 
prehension of the Venetian government against the secrets 
of the art of glass-making at Murano being carried abroad. 
In 1547 the Inquisition of the State, in the twenty-sixth 
article of its statutes, provided that, ‘If a workman 
transport his art into a foreign country, to the injury of the 
republic, a message shall be sent to him to return; if he 
does not obey the persons most nearly to him shall be put 
into prison. . . . If, notwithstanding the imprisonment 
of his relatives, he persist in remaining abroad, an emis- 
sary shall be commissioned to put him to death !’’ And, at 
this period, the republic executed its decrees. 


. 


100—The poem and the romance of the Middle Ages 
cannot claim the antiquity of the popular superstitions en- 
shrined in the legends and fictions current among all 
classes of the people. At the beginning of the present 
century a Scotch physician, Dr. Leyden, collected the 
rudest forms of nursery tales, and among them he has a 
story about the ‘‘ harmless domestic cat,’’ which seems to 
have been strangely traditional all over Europe. A terri- 
fied ghost-seer in Scotland encounters a spirit, who warns 
him: 
‘*Mader Watt : Mader Watt ! 
Tell your gib cat 
Auld Gerniegie o’ Cragend °s dead.’’ 
Something like this legend comes from Denmark, the in- 
cident having occurred at a town called Lyng, near Soroe. 
Not far distant from this village was a hill called ‘‘ Brond- 
hoé,’’ said to be inhabited by the Tvrold-folk, a set of 
imaginary beings somewhat between men and _ fiends, 
though most akin to the latter. Among the Trolds was an 
old, sickly fiend, peevish and ill-tempered, who had mar- 
ried a young wife. This unhappy 7rold often set the rest by 
the ears, whence they nicknamed him ‘“ Knurre-Murre,”’ 
r “*Rumble-Grumble.’’ Now, this old Knurre-Murre on 
some occasion picked a quarrel with a youngster, one of 
the Trold-folk, who, to avoid Knurre-Murre’s vengeance 
was forced to fly for his life from the cairn and take 
refuge, in the shape of a tortoise-shell cat, in the house of 
Goodman Platt, who harbored him with much hospitality, 
let him lie on the great wicker-chair, and fed him twice 
a day with bread and milk out of a red earthenware pip- 
kin. One evening the goodman came home at a late hour 
full of wonderment. ‘‘ Goody !’’ exclaimed he to his wife, 
‘*as I was passing by Brondhoé, there came out a T7old, 
who said to me: 
** *Hark you, Platt! 
Say to thy cat, 
That Knurre-Murre is dead !’ ’’ 
The tortoise-shell cat was lying on the great wicker-chair 
and eating his supper of bread and milk out of the red 
earthenware pipkin when the goodman came in, “but as 
soon as the message was ‘delivered he jumped upright, 
and kicking over the red earthenware pipkin and the 
rest of the bread and milk, he whisked through the cot- 
tage door, mewing: ‘‘ What ! is Knurre-Murre dead ? 
Then I may go home again!’’ In another version, the 
message runs: 
**Tell Dildrum Doldrum ‘s dead !** 
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REFERENCE CALENDAR. 


(THIS COLUMN IS INTENDED AS A RECORD FOR REFERENCE, NOT AS 
A SUMMARY OF CURRENT NEWS.) 


August 29.—Unusually high tides and violent and des- 
tructive seas occurred along the Atlantic coast, and were ascribed 
by many to the earthquakes of the 26th inst. in the China seas. 
——A meeting of the Irish National League was held in Dublin. 
Mr. Parnell, in a speech, referred to the success of the efforts of 
the Irish members of Parliament to promote the Laborers’, Tram- 
ways, and Navigation Acts. 


Aug. 80.—In Pennsylvania the Greenback Convention nomi- 
nated T. P. Rynder for Auditor-General and A. T. Marsh for 
State Treasurer. 


Aug. 81.—During the month of August the public debt of the 
United States was reduced $6,671 ,851.71.——The Nationa] Cotton 
Exchange of America reports the cotton crop for the years 
ending August 31, 1882 and 1883: Net port receipts, 1882, 
4,688,037 bales ; 1883, 6,009,612 bales. The total number of 
immigrants landed at New York for the eight months ending 
August 31st, was 284,966. This is a decrease of 58,572 from the 
number landed during the corresponding period last year.—— 
A despatch from Vardé, Norway, announced that the Dutch 
Arctic exploring steamer Varna foundered on July 14th, in 
latitude 7114° north, longitude 63° east. The members of the 
expedition were rescued near the island of Waigatz. 

Sept. 1.—Much excitement arose in Missouri by the decision 
of alocal judge in St. Louis that the High License Liquor Law 
is inoperative on account of an old law of 1857. 

Sept. 3.—Ivan Tourgenieff, the Russian novelist, died at Boug?- 
val, France, after a long illness. He was born on November 9, 
1818, in the Government of Orel, in the interior of Russia. He 
was of noble parentage, but became distinguished on his own 
merits. 

(For a full list of his works, see The Literary World for Sept. 22, 
which also contains a list of literary estimates of the novelist’s career. } 

Reports show that there have been 27,318 deaths from cholera 
in Egypt since the outbreak of the epidemic.——The semi-cen- 
tennial of the first white settlement of Dubuque, Ia., was cele- 
brated.——At Boston the Foreign Exhibition was opened in the 
presence of many prominent people. 


Sept. 4.—Alarming rumors reached Paris and London from 


Tonquin to the effect that China had gone to war against the 


French, suddenly opening hostilities with overwhelming force. 
A French Cabinet meeting was held, and it was decided to for- 
ward strong reinforcements.——Zululand is in a state of an- 
archy, and Cetewayo has asked for protection. 


Sept. 6.—The corner-stone of the new Capitol at Bismarck, 
Dakota, was laid. Remarks were made by Governor Ordway, 
Mr. Villard, General Grant, ex-Secretaries Evarts and Schurz, 
Secretary Teller, und others. Frank James, the Missouri out- 
law, was acquitted. The verdict was received with applause. 
He professes now to yearn only for a quiet, honest life, but he is 
held on other indictments. 


Sept. 7.—President Arthur reached Washington after his long 
vacation trip to the Yellowstone Park. 


Sept. 8.—The Northern Pacific Railroad was formally com- 
pleted by driving the last spike, fifty miles from Helena, Montana 
Territory, in the presence of many people, including invited 
guests, railway and civic officials and a concourse of residents 
from the thinly settled neighborhood. 

(See ‘* History of the Northern Pacific Railroad,’’ by C. V. Smalley. 
Also ‘*U. P. Guide Book’’; G. P, Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 

The New York Greenback State Convention nominated the 
following ticket : For Secretary of State, Thomas K. Beecher, of 
Chemung County; for Comptroller, 8. L. Halsey, of Otsego 
County ; for Attorney-General, Lewis F. Post, of New York ; for 
State Treasurer, Julian Winne, of Albany County; for State 
Engineer, Edwin A. Stillman, of Ontario County. 


Sept. 18.—The U. 8. relief steamer Yantic reached St. John’s, 
N. B., with news that her associate ship, the Proteus, was crushed 
in the ice at the entrance of Smith’s Sound on July 23d. These 
two steamers were sent out to search for the Greely Expedition, 
which is, however, presumed to be provided with supplies for 
another winter.——At Wittenberg, Germany, the quater-cen- 
tenary of Martin Luther’s birth was celebrated in the presence 


of a great multitude, the Crown Prince and other roval digni- 
taries being present.——New Jersey Democrats nominated 
Leon Abbett for Governor. 


Sept. 18.—The Corean Embassy to this country reached New 
York from Washington on Monday evening, and were formally 
received by President Arthur at the Fifth Avenue Hotel.—New 
Jersey Republicans nominated Judge Jonathan Dixon, of the 
State Supreme Court, for Governor. 


Sept. 19.—New York Republicans held a State Convention at 
Richfield Springs. The following nominations were made: For 
Secretary of State, Joseph B. Carr; for Comptroller, Ira Daven- 
port; for Attorney-General, Leslie W. Russell; for State Engi- 
neer and Surveyor, Silas Seymour ; for State Treasurer, Pliny T. 
Sexton. The platform approves President Arthur’s administra- 
tion and the successful inauguration of civil-service reform ; 
favors a tariff for revenue and protection of American producers ; 
and a revision of the primaries and equalization of taxes.—— 
The Massachusetts Republican State Convention met in Bos- 
ton and is reported as the finest body of Republicans which has 
met there in recent years. It contained 1291 delegates. Chair- 
man Lodge, of the State Committee, called the Convention to 
order and made a speech which was received with enthusiasm. 
His allusions to and attacks upon Butler called out great enthu- 
siasm. After an informal ballot George D. Robinson, of Chic- 
opee, was nominated for Governor.——The Democratic State 
Convention of Maryland met in Baltimore. Robert M. McLane 
was nominated for Governor. 


Sept. 21.—William A. Norton, Senior Professor at the Sheffield 
Scientific School, Yale College, died on Friday, at the age of 
seventy-three. 

Sept. 22.—The Rev. Dr. Edwin F. Hatfield, for many years a 
prominent member of the Presbyterian Church in New York 
City, died at his home in Summit, N. J. 


Sept. 23.—The fourth Provincial Council of the Roman 
Catholic Province of New York was opened with elaborate cere- 
monies at St. Patrick’s Cathedral. Cardinal McCloskey pre- 
sided. This is the first council of the province which has 
assembled since 1854. 


Sept. 24.—The Colored Men’s Convention held its opening ses- 
sion at Lousville, Ky. Twenty-seven states were represented by 
about 300 delegates. The meeting was somewhat disorderly 
during organization. Fred Douglass was elected as chairman 
after a fight of eight hours. Mr. Douglass made a long address 
on the prospects of his race. 

(See George W. Williains’ ‘‘ History of the Negro Race in America ;°° 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 

Sept. 25.—The Massachusetts Greenback State Convention met 
and nominated General Butler for Governor. 


Sept. 26.—The Massachusetts Prohibition State Convention 
met in Boston, and nominated Charles Almy for Governor.—— 
It is admitted in Paris that General Bouet has been unable to 
hold his position since the last fight in Tonquin. 


Sept. 29.—Alfonso, King of Spain, visited Paris on his return 
from a trip to Germany, and was hooted at by the crowd in the 
streets just as if he were a common republican office-holder. 
This treatment was gravely resented by the Madrid Government, 
and Germany was reported as standing ready to back Spain ina 
demand for apologies. The matter is understood to have been 
satisfactorily adjusted. 


Oct. 1.—Town elections occurred in Connecticut, resulting 
generally in favor of the Republicans. 


Oct. 3.—Rear-Admiral Joshua Sands died, aged eighty-three 
years.——At Pittsburg, the Exposition buildings, containing 
much valuable material and historical relics which cannot be re- 
placed, was totally destroyed by fire. Loss, in the neighborhood 
of $1,000,000.——The General Triennial Convention of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church began its sessions in Philadelphia. 


Oct. 7.—Lieutenant Ray, commanding the Point Barrow Relief 
Expedition, has returned to San Francisco with his expedition, 
bringing back Lieutenant Schwatka and his men, who have been 
exploring the Valley of the Yukon. 

Oct. 9.—The state election in Ohio resulted in a Democratic 
victory by a close vote, Governor Hoadly being chosen and the 
state generally carried.——In Iowa, the Republican candidate, 
Governor Sherman, was re-elected by a large plurality. 








